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INTRODUCTION 


The following chapters dealing with certain phases of 
religious philosophy make no claim to anything like com- 
plete treatment of the subject, but are rather a few angles 
of this rather broad field. Even the topics discussed are 
given largely in outline and could be much amplified. This 
has not been done as space does not permit and it is feared 
too that these subjects which are somewhat abstruse may 
readily become tiresome if entered into at any length. 

It has long been the conviction of the writer that re- 
ligious principles are capable of philosophical presentation. 
This is not to be understood as meaning that religion is 
derived from or is an offshoot of philosophy, for its 
ground is independent of philosophy. Its principles, as 
is true of any other subject, have philosophical implica- 
tions and can be expressed in philosophical terms. Phi- 
losophy by itself has never developed a religion and will 
never do so. The former has arisen from the needs of 
the head, and the latter from the felt demands of the 
heart. Philosophy is a rationalization of experience in a 
general way. Religion endeavors to satisfy the deepest 
longings and aspirations of the conscious self. It is in 
no way subordinate to philosophy or any department of 
knowledge. When this has been said it does not follow, 
however, but that some points of contact can be found 

between philosophy and religion. Both are rational, both 
consider the most profound aspects of life, and both are 
\ grounded in the nature of the very being of man. Under 
) these conditions there can be no real conflict when both 

~ are true to their respective ideals. “ Vain philosophy,” 
_« which is philosophy lacking a real or substantial ground, 
N i is often i in serious conflict with religion, but this is a fault 
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of the kind of reasoning involved and not of the ground. 
It surely cannot be that logical or rational considerations 
are antagonistic to any other fundamental need of the 
soul, and religion is such a need. The head and heart as 
members of the same organism cannot be supposed to be 
in irreconcilable conflict. 

Religious principles are not derived by reflective think- 
ing primarily, they are a matter of revelation, but can be 
thought through; that is, their reasonableness or rational 
justification can be shown. No true religious position or 
principle is unreasonable, contrary to reason. It could 
not be and be intended for reasonable men, and men are 
by nature always reflective and endowed with the capacity 
to reason. Here again the writer would not be misunder- 
stood; he is not asserting that rational considerations 
would have given us a sufficiency of religion if no super- 
sensuous revelation had been given. Reason does show 
some of the things that revelation discloses, as the exis- 
tence of the infinite, his personality, and various attributes. 
It has not, however, in its long history, when unaided by 
revealed religion, given some of the most essential ele- 
ments of the Christian religion. Philosophy, significantly 
enough, has no heavenly Father, no Christ, and no Satan, 
which are the most distinctive features of Christianity. 
Philosophical considerations apply to these principles, and 
the logical need of them and their reasonableness become 
apparent upon reflection, but reflection does not give 
them. Philosophy did not discover the Trinity, but it can 
elucidate this teaching and show how this can be reason- 
ably understood. It can defend it against unitarian con- 
tentions, but did not derive it. Christianity can be shown 
conclusively to be the last expression of the religious con- 
sciousness because it meets exactly, and as no other re- 
ligion does, the highest and most rigorous demands of 
reason as to what religion is in its innermost nature. 
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Chronologically other religions may come after Christian- 
ity, but logically this is impossible. Mohammedanism is 
faulty both from the standpoint of reason and practise 
even though late in its expression. The eternal character 
of the Christian religion as declared by its Founder 
becomes apparent. 

There are three things that the book would claim spe- 
cifically. First, as just stated, to show the finality in an 
absolute sense, of Christianity. Second, to set forth the 
teaching of trinitarianism and put it upon a philosophical 
or logical basis, thereby indicating how it can be under- 
stood, its reasonableness, and its need from a religious 
and rational standpoint. Third, to indicate some of the 
unsound philosophical or rational positions that other re- 
ligions have and which are indicative of their powerless- 
ness and hopelessness as applied to human life. A fourth 
point which should receive the most careful attention is 
the defense of religion against scientific rationalism as it 
is more frequently called, or what is better known as 
naturalism. This is “science falsely so-called” and is, 
in the judgment of the writer, the gravest menace to re- 
ligion with which we are confronted today. It is a far 
greater menace than the violent persecutions of the past _ 
and is making serious inroads into the ranks of the re- 
ligionists. If this continues unchecked, the no distant 
future will witness some decided changes in our religion. 
Naturalism springs from the tendency to make scientific 
thought-forms do service in fields where they have no 
application and no meaning. The consideration of this 
point, important as it may be, is not undertaken here, but 
is reserved for another volume. 
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represented by his idols many and diverse. My capacity 
to think of the European War that I have not seen does 
not determine what attitude I shall take to that war, and 
whether my idea of this war is true or erroneous, right 
or wrong. 

Religion is again to be differentiated from ethics and 
ideal art. Religion ought to be ethical in some sense, and 
a religion that does not lead to moral elevation of life is 
lacking of its true nature. Here is found the criticism of 
ceremonial and ritualistic forms of religion in that the 
moral side of life is scarcely touched. Yet ethics deals 
solely with the ideal of the good and does not necessarily 
involve an infinite principle or God in any way. Human 
nature longs to externalize its most profound experiences 
in the form of art and literature. In so doing it repre- 
sents its own potentialities in ideal representative form. 
This is the basis of mythology, although here the ideal 
element is of a lower order. These ideals do not again 
necessarily involve the thought of God, but merely the 
ethical, esthetic, and truth ideals. An artistic church and 
most carefully thought out and orderly arranged form of 
worship may be after all so far from any real piety and 
devotion as to make it but “ sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal.” In literature and in art, the results of experi- 
ence are portrayed without the penalties and effort that 
would be implied and required in actual life. Herein lies 
another difference as respects religion. Religion is prac- 
tical and serious, that is, it deals with living men, and not 
with conceptualized or idealized men as does art artd 
literature. Religion in other words is personal in all the 
significance of the term, while other forms of supersensu- 
ous activity of the mind may be impersonal and, if pre- 
sented under personal-form, it is a postulated personality 
and not a living, breathing, conscious individual with 
actual possibilities of eternal weal or woe. 
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Why Do We Have Religion? 


The discussion so far is designed to show the ground 
of human capacity for religion and to demark it from 
other activities of the soul that are based on the same 
supernaturalness of our consciousness as is religion. The 
next point is why we have religion at all and the various 
forms that it has taken. To show the capacity or ground 
of a thing does not in itself determine that it shall have 
actuality or, if it does, what form it will take. If it be 
shown that I have a capacity to commit murder, it is not 
established that I either have or will commit the crime or 
what way I will do it as with dagger or poison. 


Puzzle of the World 


It has been declared that the puzzle of the world is the 
presence of evil or imperfection. The fact is patent to 
every one that the evil and the imperfect are everywhere 
found. Animate and inanimate things give indications of 
ideals that they themselves do not possess. Conduct is 
always falling short of the absolute good, and no object 
is perfect. Experience but confirms the dictum of reve- 
lation, “ All have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God.” Even if relatively speaking some things seem per- 
fect or complete, deeper consideration brings to light their 
lack of perfection. Now the problem is this. If the world 
including man has been derived from an infinite and good 
source, how can it be as it obviously appears to be? If 
the creating or deriving principle be perfect, how can it 
have brought into existence that which is imperfect? If 
good, how can evil have come from it, or how can it 
suffer to exist that which does not correspond to its own 
perfection or goodness? Friday, in Robinson Crusoe’s 
tale of island adventure, voiced a question that recurs 
again and again: If God be good and all-powerful why 
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does he not annihilate Satan or at least render him inef- 
fective? Mention is made of these elemental principles 
of perfection and imperfection, of righteousness and un- 
righteousness involved in religion for it is along this line 
that reason leads us to see that Christianity must be the 
final and only true form which religion can take. 


East Indian Solution 


When the problem of evil is presented to the reflective 
consciousness the first or most obvious solution, because 
it appears to be the easiest, is that evil or imperfection is 
after all non-existent. Evil does not really exist, but it 
only so seems to the knower. The subject or experienc- 
ing individual does not apprehend the real world, but only 
a world conditioned by his own constitution, and it is to 
the infirmity of the beholder that the apparent evil is due. 
No actual advance is made by this line of thought, which 
is that of the Hindu, and is the philosophical ground upon 
which the development of his religious ideas rests. This 
attempted escape from the intellectual difficulty of ac- 
counting for the imperfect, has not aided in solving the 
original problem. A consciousness that persists in an 
illusion, in fact is only capable of knowing in this way, is 
itself imperfect, that is, the basis of its mistaking the 
apparent for the real must be itself lacking in a definite 
way. When Satan or man declares of evil, “ Be thou my 
good,” it is evident that the subject who so affirms is him- 
self evil, for otherwise he could not so misapprehend the 
real nature of what is presented to him. Only that which 
is evil could really see evil as good. So to understand the 
good is indicative of inherent evil. In other words, the 
East Indian has simply thrown his imperfections and evil 
back upon himself or transferred it from object to sub- 
ject. This is mentioned at some length as it accounts for 
the peculiar way in which Hindu religion has developed. 
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It means that man is radically or incurably evil or imper- 
fect, and the only reasoned way out of this difficulty is 
for him to lose himself. Hence the religious teaching of 
Hinduism that the goal of man is absorption into the 
Universal or All. Individuality is hopelessly dualistic or 
imperfect, and the only cure is its eradication as such. 
How different this sounds from the words that came from 
the Son of man, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” Brahmanism 
and Buddhism can never be the final religion of mankind, 
for they are based upon a false fundamental principle, 
and this must of necessity vitiate the entire structure that 
has been erected upon this erroneous ground. To make 
salvation to be the loss of all individuality and self-con- 
sciousness can only appeal to races whose conditions of 
existence are hard and to whom, knowing no other way 
of escape, it may seem as if oblivion so far as self-hood 
goes would be welcome as compared with the miseries 
that life entails. 

The East Indian sage has tried, it is true, to attenuate 
the rational difficulty that his thinking has led him into. 
This second specification of his solution is that the evil 
of the world is due to our limited insight—being able to 
see only a part of the whole, and if the whole could be 
contemplated at once the appearance of evil would disap- 
pear. Still there remains an irremovable obstacle. How 
can the one undivided, unconscious, pure being be the 
source of that which has consciousness, and so of indi- 
viduality with its attendant appearance of evil and imper- 
fection, even though this last be considered as illusion? 
A ground of anything and what it gives rise to cannot be 
radically unlike. The ground of illusion cannot itself be 
an illusion, for if so there would be no illusion. The 
illusion would annul the illusion and nothing remain. 

To revert to the question of the relation of the part to 
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the whole. This implies that the part is mistaken for the 
whole. There is no error in seeing a part as a part. The 
error is when it is not recognized as what it really is. The 
difficulty of the Hindu, however, goes deeper than this 
and has epistemological and ontological implications. 
Consciousness by its own nature has that which is con- 
scious and that of which it is aware. There is no serious 
defect in this any more than there would be in anything 
else manifesting what it is by nature. Feelings are not 
judgments, but if feelings are feelings and not by inherent 
nature judgment, it casts no reflection upon them. Con- 
sciousness would be at fault if it were mistakenly sup- 
posed to be what it is not. For consciousness to divide 
into known and knower when it knows these distinctions 
as such, is no indication of imperfection. The argument 
that duality of consciousness is an irremedial defect is a 
faulty one. It is not a duality of being, but a distinction 
in function, and unless its functional character is over- 
looked, and what has no difficulty is mistakenly made 
such, none need arise. The East Indian thinker is guilty 
of setting up a straw man and then proceeding to demolish 
it. If the difficulty is not artificially raised none appears. 

Distinctions in consciousness are not undesirable. In 
fact without such distinctions it would be a barren ab- 
straction. Consciousness and reason have these character- 
istics in themselves, and without them a Nirvana empti- 
ness is the only possible state. The Indian thought is 
based on an erroneous premise, and this invalidates it. 
To return to his teaching as to the illusory character of 
the consciousness of individuality: The illusion, if it ex- 
ists as something, must have a ground. This means that 
the alleged illusion if it actually is an illusion, that is, 
illusory knowledge or awareness, must have a real ground. 
This ground traced back through its stage of manifest 
duality is the original unitary being which is then respon- 
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sible for all the illusions, duality, and individuality that 
have arisen. Such a source is far from perfect. The 
Indian thinker, in his eagerness to minimize man and 
magnify the universal source of man’s derivation, has in 
effect degraded his original ground. This line of thought 
is like a boomerang. Says W. T. Harris, “ Thus the 
solution of the theory of illusion proves itself an illusion.” 
Imperfection may be carried back in this way, but it will 
not disappear, and the supposed solution of the imperfect 
is an imperfect solution, and the attempted resolving of 
the illusion is itself an illusion, that is, deceptive reason- 
ing. The subtle mind of the Oriental has done its best, 
but its best is insufficient. It is caught in labyrinthian 
mazes and cannot extricate itself. Based on rational in- 
consistencies it is readily understood that a religion that is 
the product of the Indian mind alone, “ For no man hath 
ascended up to heaven,” cannot in its practises be of any 
essential benefit to its followers. Defective in reason and 
devoid of heavenly power it becomes hopeless alike to 
save or to help and develops many immoral and debasing 
practises. 


Persian Solution 


The Aryan Persian offers his contribution to the prob- 
lem which the second form of the Hindu thought brought 
about. The problem as inherited from the first thinkers 
is this: How can there be imperfect and immature beings 
derived from a perfect being, yet endowed with a poten- 
tiality that will enable them to develop towards perfection 
while at the same time there is the ability to resist such 
growth or higher realization? The way out seemed 
simple after all. These are two antagonistic powers who 
divide the universe between them and to which a divided 
allegiance is held. Good and Evil each seek man’s loyalty, 
and man may make choice of these two. Responsibility 
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enters here, and finite beings achieve real substantiality. 
In the consciousness of choice, man’s will and intellect are 
enhanced in value as compared to the Hindu conception. 
Zoroastrianism is a higher and purer form of religion 
than Buddhism as might be expected from its decidedly 
higher estimate of the worth of man. In his discrimina- 
tion between good and evil, and his responsibility as to his 
actions man has attained to real dignity. But the prob- 
lem is unsolved after all. The simple solution offered by 
the two eternal mights of the universe does not suffice, 
for man’s worth has been purchased by sacrificing the 
infinite character of God. While man has been dignified, 
God has been debased. Infinitude has been changed to 
finitude on the part of the two principles that mutually 
limit each other. This was expressed by Spinoza who 
saw that there could not be two absolutely independent 
reals, as one would necessarily affect the independence of 
the other. Zoroastrianism has gone as far in one direc- 
tion as Buddhism and Brahmanism have in the other. The 
latter reduced man to virtual nothingness, the former has - 
elevated man unduly. “God” and man are much alike. 
This is the logical outcome of the Persian reflective 
thought in that the original infinite of the Hindu is made 
more human, contending unsuccessfully against his adver- 
sary and dying as do men. Zoroastrianism in any of its 
forms cannot become the final religion, for what should 
be God is not God, and one of the most fundamental ele- 
ments of real religion has been eliminated altogether. 
This is an earthly, not a heavenly religion, although it is 
a high type of earthly religious thinking. In passing it 
may be of interest to note that no less a person than 
William James had what amounts to a finite conception 
of God, and in fact the question is pertinent as to whether 
today no small number may have by implication something 
of this same position. 
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Greek Solution 


Greek religion essayed the task that reason prescribes 
for the one who reflects upon its underlying principles. 
The Greek race had a genius for art, literature, and phi- 
losophy, but had no notable insights into matters theo- 
logical. Their religious conceptions partook of anthro- 
pomorphism. Their gods were magnified men, virtues 
and vices alike. The personal nature of the infinite is 
intensified again, or perhaps it would be more true to say 
that the infinite takes on at their hands an esthetic and 
also moral characterization. The sense of beauty as har- . 
mony and proportion was much in evidence with the 
Greeks and even becomes the supreme principle of the 
universe. Men become godlike by a physical training that 
makes them graceful and tends to the development of a 
perfect physical form. Salvation was to be found as 
much in the gymnasium and arena as in the temple. A 
physical immortality is to take the place of spiritual end- 
lessness. In justice to the Hellenic thought it should be 
added. that two of its great representatives, Plato and 
Aristotle, did make some noteworthy contributions. Plato 
conceived the ultimate principle of reality to be Goodness 
“which is without envy” and thus seeks to share its 
nature with created beings. This is a profound thought 
for the human reason to have come upon and is the ex- 
planation of the divine creation of the world, including 
celestial and terrestrial immortal beings. If the highest 
principle be supremely good it would desire that there 
should be other beings in its image who might participate 
in its “ blessedness.” Plato in other respects is less at- 
tractive when dealing with religious questions and has 
frequently the Oriental idea, already mentioned, of the 
inherent evil or ineradicable imperfection of the individual 
so that its only cure is absorption into the universal. While 
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catching some light it was not sufficient to dispel the re- 
ligious darkness that enshrouded the Grecian mind. 
Aristotle likewise caught a valuable thought in his concep- 
tion of an imperfect world as that of developing beings 
that are inwrought by the divine energy and so progres- 
sively realize the nature of the Absolute, through the in- 
fluence of the infinite flowing into them. Despite, how- 
ever, the partial insight of its great representatives, 
Hellenistic and Roman religion could not preserve the 
infinite nature of the source of all that is and his perfec- 
tion, and at the same time reckon with the palpably sinful 
‘character of man and then establish a positive relation 
between an infinite, holy God and imperfect, sin-immersed 
humanity. Greek and Roman religion degraded the in- 
finite and elevated mankind without sufficient ground, 
hoping thereby to make the transition from earth to 
heaven less difficult. 


Mohammedanism 


There remains only one more great religion that has 
grappled with this problem, and that is Mohammedanism. 
No mention has been made of Confucianism as it hardly 
touches this vital position of religion, confining its atten- 
tion to ethical matters, and is hardly a religion, being 
more specifically a moral cult combined with some dim 
supersensuous ideas of heaven and ancestor-worship. Mo- 
hammedanism being in point of time later than Christian- 
ity, it would seem on the face of things as if it would 
offer some definite help in unraveling the tangled skein of 
this problem. One’s expectations, however, are not real- 
ized. Two reasons exist for this failure on the part of 
Mohammedanism to advance as far as even the older 
religions of India and Persia. The rejection of the Trin- 
ity doctrine and the contention of a formal monotheism 
make impossible a solution of the problem. Only on the 
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basis of Trinitarianism is a rational conception of a per- 
fect religion possible. Furthermore the Arabian Semitic 
mind is not gifted in working out profound questions of 
metaphysical import. It might be added that the Islamic 
conception of evil is a formal one involving less of moral 
quality, and hence speculation regarding it would be slight. 
Mohammedanism has scarcely any claim to finality in 
matters religious. 


Christian Insight 


The Christian insight in respect to this age-old problem 
is first of all in recognizing man as a moral agent, that is, 
as personality with a knowledge of moral distinctions and 
a will to make choice. When God as a being without 
envy created other beings to share in his image, he would 
give to such a brought-into-existence object that which 
would enable him to realize the highest welfare of con- 
scious life, namely, a consciousness of the right, and the 
highest of all satisfactions, that of a will habitually di- 
rected to the right. One of these created beings, Lucifer 
or Satan, possessing a will, exercised that will in arro- 
gantly attempting to exalt himself above his Creator. 
Such an act became wrong inherently, for it is unthink- 
able that the created should be greater than the creating 
principle, and such an attempt, whether successful or un- 
successful, becomes by its very nature evil. So evil comes 
into existence by a free act of volition. It is not illusory, 
but real, and at the same time the perfect righteousness of 
God is preserved. He is in no way responsible for the 
way in which the will of a creature of his who had been 
given a will, as the best with which he could be endowed, 
exercised that will. To have determined the volitional 
activity of Lucifer beforehand would have been to have 
in effect annulled the endowment, and God would have 
failed to do the best possible for what he brought into 
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existence. Of necessity then the freedom was there, and 
the blame for the improper use of the will is squarely 
upon him who thus willed. When Satan said, “I will 
ascend into heaven, I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God—I will ascend above the heights of the clouds, I 
will be like the most High,” he took the responsibility 
upon himself for so doing. To have been forcibly re- 
strained by the one who endowed him with individual vo- 
lition would have been in effect to recall the endowment. 
Such an act would be contrary to infinitude who would 
thus undo what he had done, indicating that a mistake 
had been made. This idea is incompatible with the idea of 
infinite insight and goodness. 

The emphasis upon the actual reality of evil would 
seem to make the statement of a perfect religion in terms 
that can be understood, more difficult than that of those 
systems of religious thought which attenuate their idea 
of evil. In fact, such was the case with Zoroastrianism 
where evil has a positive and definite character. Evil 
being real and antagonistic to the good must thereby raise 
a barrier apparently insurmountable between the two. If 
now God is supremely and inherently good, and man is 
evil by nature and by practise, then there yawns a great 
gulf between God and man. Now the end of religion is 
not to remove man far from God, but to establish a close 
and kindly relation between sinful humanity and the 
righteous Infinite, that is, to bring man near to God. A 
professed religion that fails to do this, in fact is not in 
actuality a religion, and one that does this only partially 
is an imperfect religion even though it is correct in some 
other respects. The religion that does this perfectly is a 
perfect religion and so becomes logically the final religion, 
although it is not necessarily the last in chronological 
order. Christianity is not last in time but last in its 
rationality. 
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Requirements of a Religion Possessing Finality 


Summed up the considerations are: (1) To account for 
an evil or imperfect world as derived from or created by 
a righteous, omniscient, omnipotent infinite Being who 
knows and who carries his knowing into execution. (2) 
The actual character of evil must be held inviolate, not 
made merely negation or an illusion. (3) Man is to have 
an immortal destiny, glorious in kind, and in which his 
individuality is to be preserved intact in every way. (4) 
Man must, in order that these considerations may be 
realized, be given the chance at least of coming into fel- 
lowship with a righteous God even though his own nature 
is debased and sinful. (5) A conception of perfect justice 
is necessary. 

Does Christianity fairly and decisively meet all these 

.fequirements? It has been pointed out already that the 
demand of rational thinking in regard to an imperfect or 
evil world as springing from an absolutely perfect source 
is met by the Christian thought of created beings as free 
moral agents. As such they may make choices for them- 
selves and are responsible for what they will to do. This 
does not jeopardize the position of a sin-cursed material 
world should there be other reasons for believing in this. 
It might be regarded indeed as a corollary of the first 
proposition. That man’s fall should involve that of his 
habitation is not unlikely. This is in fact more likely than 
that his own declension should not effect his surroundings. 

The second requirement is also met in that wilful dis- 
obedience or impertinent, selfish exaltation is as real and 
definite as almost anything could be. Satanic and human 
sin is a real thing and no erroneous philosophical or 
pseudo-religious reasoning can do away with it. The 
unreality of sin finds no comfort or support from the 
standpoint of reflective thinking. 
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The next point is to maintain the personal integrity of 
man, and at the same time to afford him the chance, at 
least, of immortality and well-being. The last part of 
this need is involved in the fourth point to be discussed 
later. The nugatory end of loss of self-consciousness 
does not hold any satisfaction except for hopeless and 
pain-filled lives. Here reflective thinking comes to our 
aid. The higher forms of creative activity would possess 
some of the more essential characteristics of the creating 
principle, and if this principle be self-conscious personal- 
ity as reason tells us it must be, then man as an image of 
his Maker must possess, or better be, a self-conscious per- 
son. Personality is itself real and discrete, and as such 
could not cease to be, for that which really is cannot cease 
to be, for what is, cannot become what is not. Personal- 
ity as distinct in itself could not be absorbed into an inde- 
terminate universal. In order to do this its distinctions 
must be annulled and a return to a negative unity consum- 
mated. This could only be done by the self, and there 
exists no reason for the self to do this. The self could 
not extinguish itself. Man possesses in himself univer- 
sality being a self-reasoning entity. Reason is essentially 
universal. There would be no occasion for man as pos- 
sessing universality to return to another universal in the 
sense of absorption into it. Man as a rational personality 
is immortal as an individual. Reflective thought and 
Christian teaching are here in exact accord. The immor- 
tality taught by Christianity is not the colorless and 
shadowy existence that Greek and Roman religion af- 
firmed. It is an existence positive in its state of weal 
or woe. 

The fourth, and in some ways the most important of 
the requirements which a religion claiming finality must 
have, is whether adequate provision can be made for fel- 
lowship between a properly conceived infinite and sinful 
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man. This must preserve the true infinitude and right- 
eousness of God on the one hand, and also hold to the 
‘real nature of evil. It is imperfectly understood when 
such communion is purchased by lowering the character 
of God, thereby making him an indulgent, half-finite kind 
of being who is careless of his own prerogatives and does 
not vindicate his own holiness. On the other side of the 
problem, man’s actual sinful state is not to be explained 
away as having only small significance. The gulf is not 
to be narrowed, but bridged. All other religions have 
sought to procure the approach of man to God by debasing 
God and exalting man, or else losing man in a fathomless 
indeterminate all. Christianity has avoided both of these 
errors and maintained the full nature of the infinite and 
the unpleasant truth concerning man. It has adhered 
strictly to the truth, yet has attained the desired result to 
the fullest extent possible. Thus it has demonstrated 
again, and in a most decisive way, its finality. 


Requirements Met 


The requirements already mentioned are satisfied by 
the introduction of a unique personage that is infinite- 
finite or God-man. A being that possesses the infinite 
_ hature can bring the infinite to man, and as possessing 
the man nature can bring man to God. The need is per- 
_ fectly met and can only be met in this way. To endow 
the founder of a religion with some peculiarities and 
special insight or vision, even if accepted, is not sufficient. 
The only possible way to bridge the difference between the 
heavenly and the earthly is by a being that is truly heav- 
enly and at the same time all that the human side demands. 
Such a person must come from heaven, yet also from 
earth. He must descend from above and at the same time 
be born on earth. How could this be possible, that is, how 
can all these rational requirements be met except by a 
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birth into which the divine element had entered? The 
virgin birth is no fanciful invention, but a logical neces- 
sity. Without the conception of the perfect mediator 
between God and man, religion has missed its most funda- 
mental principle, for religion is exactly the instituting of 
a fellowship relation here. Furthermore the only way in 
which this can be adequately understood is by the com- 
bination of the two parties to the relation, to be estab- 
lished, in one person. The only way, again, that this can 
be properly expressed is by an origin that is both usual and 
unusual. Christ must be born, but born in an extraordi- 
nary way. His conception must be like and unlike what 
is ordinarily the case. The mediator principle of Chris- 
tianity is the most distinguishing feature of the religion 
and stamps it with a greater degree of finality than any 
other one point. Other religions are especially deficient 
in this respect. No provision of an adequate kind to meet 
the demands of reason is advanced. Confucianism, Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Mohammedanism 
have no sufficient mediator principle, and so must inher- 
ently fail in the very object which is the core and essence 
of religion. 

Reference should be made to the atonement principle of 
Christianity. Man is to be relieved of his sin and fitted 
for fellowship with the holy God. This he cannot suc- 
cessfully do by any self acts. That which is defiled can- 
not remove its own defilement. That which is unclean 
cannot cleanse itself unless some medium is provided. 
Self-contemplation, self acts of any kind are inadequate 
to accomplish a result of this kind. The only possible 
and effective way is by the intervention of an outside 
agency. The follower of other religions try as hard as he 
may by self-inflicted hardship cannot approach the all- 
sufficient means that Christianity alone offers inasmuch 
as its provision rests on the only rational ground that 
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there is. The Mediator who is man and so can represent 
him, is also God, and so can bear in himself, for man and 
before God, man’s sins. This meets exactly the situation 
and a complete provision for communion between the 
righteous God and sinful man without, as previously 
stated, lowering one or overlooking the sinfulness of the 
other. This is another element of finality that the other 
religions lack. 

The last point remains. There should be perfect jus- 
tice that shall recompense the right and the wrong of the 
world. The suffering and misery, so far as it is not self- 
engendered, should be compensated or relieved, and wrong 
should be appropriately and adequately dealt with. Chris- 
tianity teaches this. The sufferings of this life are made 
up by the glory of the life that is yet to be. The Mediator 
shares his high heavenly joy with his followers, and in 
this way their hard experience of life is more than recom- 
pensed. All wrong is also brought in review and appro- 
priate action taken. This again is as it ought to be. Exact 
justice is provided in every case. 

Viewed in its entirety, Christianity meets in a perfect 
way every requirement of rational reflective thought and 
the most exacting demands of ethics and the same time 
satisfies every proper longing of the heart. Head and 
heart, mind and feeling, have all their requirements met 
ina perfect way. There is then a finality which no other 
religion does or can possess. 

The religion that was born in Bethlehem, cradled in 
Nazareth, unfolded on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
seemingly defeated on the cross of Calvary, but rising 
triumphant from the garden tomb, and has come down 
across the centuries in ever-widening circles, is the only 
religion with a world appeal, and possesses in itself abso- 
lute finality. Christianity is the religion of the ages, and 
“ Hades [oblivion], shall not prevail against it.” 
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POINTS IN WHICH ALL NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS FAIL 


. Powerlessness—inability to confer the power that is 
necessary in order to realize in practise that which is 
set forth as the end to be reached in the ethical and 
spiritual spheres. 


. Righteousness or holiness is not vindicated ; either the 
absolute righteousness of God is lowered, or the indi- 
vidual’s imperfection is minimized. 


. Worth of the individual is deprecated; the tran- 
scendent value of human life is not stressed by any of 
these religions. 


. Sinfulness of sin is not properly emphasized; sin and 
non-ethical conformity are recognized, but do not 
receive due recognition. 


. Justification; a legal and actual satisfaction of the 
transgression by vicarious substitution is unique as 
respects Christianity. 


. Blotting out of the violation of divine and ethical 
law—one of the most remarkable of all the principles 
involved in Christianity. This is more than mere 
remission of penalty, a pardon or overlooking of 
offenses committed, it is a making of the transgressor 
as if the offense had not been committed. Only a 
true infinite can do this. 


. Absolute justice; this is either not recognized or is 
an unattainable ideal. In Christianity every wrong is 
to be made right. 


. Ideal conception of heaven; the future state is either 
not recognized except in some remote way, or at the 
best is of a low kind or totally inadequate. 
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Proper or adequate state of the wicked not provided 
for; this is either wanting or improperly conceived. 
Justice requires that the unrepentant and wilful sinner 
shall be punished. 
Mediator ; every non-christian religion is totally lack- 
ing in a proper conception of the only possible means 
of bringing about a state of fellowship between an 
estranged God and sinful man. 

Personal and beneficent character of the Supreme 
Being; this is one of the distinct contributions of 
Christianity. The infinite is a person in every respect 
and of himself seeks the highest good of all men. 
Missionary; this is not by force, but by the compel- 
ling power of religious truth that meets man’s deepest 
needs. 

Revelation ; a definite and sufficient body of religious 
truth is set forth without admixture of error. The 
revelation given is comprehensively adapted to every 
age and every race. No non-christian religion has a 
universal body of truth approaching that of Chris- 
tianity. ; 

Cannot point to the changed character and lives of 
their followers. Christianity has always found strong 
and convincing support in that its real adherents have 
been changed in their inner and outer lives. 

Cannot meet the needs of the heart; the deepest feel- 
ings of which the human soul is capable are satisfied 
in every way by Christianity. No other religion does. 
In either represses or substitutes lower emotions for 
higher. 

Principles upon which they rest are philosophically 
inadequate. Christianity alone has a system of fun- 
damental truth that meets every demand of reason. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE TRINITY 


Problem 


A primal question which will have much to do with the 
determination of the problem that is age-long is what is 
_ to be understood by the terms trinity and unity. If by 
unity, absolute oneness is meant, a different kind of prob- 
lem is presented than if the unity is held to also contain 
diversity. Again if trinity refers to three in one in such 
a way that the identity of the individual three elements is 
lost, then a distinctly different problem is brought for 
solution than if the discreteness of the three is included in 
the unification. Three drops of water brought together 
give a unity in which all distinctness as to the three origi- 
nal drops is concerned, has disappeared. The primal indi- 
viduality has been merged into that of a larger whole. 
With these considerations in mind, an examination of the 
_ teaching of the Bible and various discussions of this 
_ question is pertinent, and should help in the elucidation 
of a perplexing problem. If there be only one god, how 
can there be three? Surely trinitarianism is not to be 
_ charged with teaching that there is one and three infinites 
_ inthe same sense. This would be a rational impossibility. 
_ If there be only one infinite, there cannot be three at the 
same time and in the same way. So to affirm, would be 
to violate the principle of non-contradiction, than which 
there is nothing more fundamental or basic in all thought. 
To contravene this would mean to cast all the require- 
ments of rationality to the winds and become, if it were 
possible, irrational. It may then be stated as axiomatic 
that this is not the meaning of Trinitarianism. This last 
must be reasonable and capable of reasonable statement. 
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Real as Reason 


The real in the ultimate sense is reason or thought. This 
does not exclude, but rather implies other attributes such 
as righteousness or goodness, eternality, and conscious- 
ness. It is a part of reason that it should include all that 
is rational, and it is eminently true that goodness is ra- 
tional. It presents itself to reason as being reasonable in 
its essential nature. Experience has likewise justified the 
reasonableness of the good. The infinite as reason would 
be of necessity self-active and self-conscious reason. It 
is self-active for the ultimate principle must have its activ- 
ity determined by itself rather than by something other 
than itself. Furthermore the infinite reason must be com- 
plete, that is, must attain the highest degree of reason 
and so must be self-reason, reason that reasons and knows 
itself. ‘Reason that is not aware of itself and its own 
nature, methods, and consequences is not final reason in 
any fair sense. Rationality is the necessary postulate of 
every conception of finality. This must underlie all at- 
tempts to formulate a system of thought or knowledge of 
any kind whatsoever. The rational is that without which 
there can be nothing. Any attempt to disprove this, but 
confirms it, for an attempted refutation must have reason 
as its underlying premise. It is always assumed in any 
argument whatsoever. This is the finest and most conclu- 
sive kind of proof, namely, that an attempted disproof 
proves this premise by its very effort to disprove it. No 
beginning, let alone any advance, is possible unless the 
rational nature of form and content of thought is a priori 
assumed. If Augustine could banish doubt by doubting 
the existence of the doubter, and thus establish the doubt- 
er’s existence by logical necessity, it surely applies in prin- 
ciple here. To reason the unreasonableness of the con- 
tention that the real is reason is to make of that which is 
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denied a fact. To deny is to assume. Negate the exis- 
tence of reason and the negating act negates itself, and so 
affirms the being of reason. Unreason alone can deny 
reason and unreason has neither rational standing nor 
rational existence. Reason is, is fundamental, in fact, 
the most basic of all declarations. This is the true starting- 
point of science, philosophy, and religion. It has its ex- 
ternal verification i in experience and history. While some 
degree of unreason may appear at times, it does not and 
cannot remain. Thus wherever unreason is evidenced 
_ permanence is not realized and the transitoriness of the 
idea or phenomenon soon shows the lack of sufficient rea- 
son. Its unreality and unreason are directly proportion- 
ate. This discussion may be summed up by saying that 
any attempt to reason reason out reasons reason in. 
Reason then may be confidently affirmed as the abso- 
lute reality, beyond which, and before which, there is no 
other. This is the ultimate ground of all else. This is 
the safest and most satisfactory as well as the most logical 
starting-point that can be found. Even the materialist 
must assume rationality before he can even start his 
speculation. Before atoms or electrons there must be the 
rational. These do not become reason, reason must be 
- before them. Irrational atoms could neither exist, and if 
they did could not be known, as the irrational cannot be 
__ known by reason unless it be simply as a negation of itself. 
- Materialism as the basic reality defeats itself by its own 
implications or prerequisite postulates. 


Reason as Objectifying Itself 


Reason then as the Real is the point of departure in our 
reasoning. We start our thinking in this way. It is 
moreover self-active and self-reason or self-conscious. 
The first activity of reason would of necessity be self- 
conscious or reason of itself, for there is nothing else of 
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which it could reason or as identical with itself would be 
self-conscious. Thus the primal act of the absolute rea- 
son would be one of self-consciousness. Reason must be 
true to its own nature, and reason always requires that of 
which it thinks. Reason cannot reason unless it reasons 
of something, and the only possible object of its thought 
is itself. Therefore it must think of itself. This makes 
it self-conscious, for as yet there is no other that can come 
before it. Again, this is to be considered, that reason in 
its activity is objectifying. It becomes subject and ob- 
ject, that which reasons or knows, and that which is rea- 
soned about or is known. In this original act, the two 
are the same, that is, reason makes itself its own object. 
This is the only possible object that it can have, and yet it 
must have this. Did it not have this, it could not reason, 
and reason that cannot reason would not be reason. It 
must by its own nature and logical (rational) necessity do 
this. Thus a distinct and necessary step has been made. 
It cannot be any other way, and this act is definitely 
grounded in the reason of the case. This act means that 
from all eternity the absolute Reason has objectified itself 
and by so doing has distinguished itself as subject and 
object—reason as knower and reason as known, the abso- 
lute as itself and the absolute as manifesting its absolute- 
ness. This distinguishing of reason in these two ways is 
fraught with momentous consequences. Reason as ob- 
jectifying tends to bring into being that which it thinks. 
Thought is always creative or originating, and absolute 
thought would be absolutely so. Thus it follows that the 
ultimate or primal reason generated by itself and unto 
itself an object like itself. The likeness would be com- 
plete in every way inasmuch as the reasoning here is itself 
complete and is the act of the absolute. Absolute genera- 
tion is the result of this first inherent self-activity of the 
Real. This is not an accident but follows as of logical 
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consequence. Thus from the beginning, that is from all 
eternity, there has existed the absolute Reason as subject 
and the absolute Reason as object. The first act of an 
eternally existent and self-acting God would be the gen- 
eration of another as his object, that is, his Son. This is 
_a timeless generation, being before time or perhaps better 
not involving time, but only that which pertains intrinsi- 
cally to the objectifying or generating principle. It thus 
_ becomes rationally correct to say that the Son has been 
_ derived from all eternity as this was done in the begin- 
ning. Absolute Reason as such, by what may be called 
its deed-act, its fundamental act, its inherent act, gave 
rise to another in every respect like itself, for it is itself 
over again as object. Whatever the subject is, the object 
becomes likewise. Thus if the subject is eternal, the ob- 
ject is also eternal. Whatever pertains to that which is 
the subject, is reproduced in the object, for this last is the 
subject again. This is characteristic of all generation, 
being in fact that which distinguishes it from other forms 
of derivation. In the physical realm this is seen by the 
_ reproduction of the same structural form as possessed by 
_the parent. This extends to minute structural elements 
_ as even blood cells. Parent and offspring are very closely 
alike. In infinite generation we may presume that the 
likeness would be complete in every way. Thus the sig- 
- nificance of expressions like “I and the Father are one.” 
One in that there is perfect likeness of nature and attri- 
 butes, not identity of personalities so that distinctness is 
lost. This last interpretation would be to strain a mean- 
ing that is rationally required, but does not require that 
we go beyond its logical and natural significance. 


Why Not Many Sons? 


The point may be raised, by those so inclined, as to why 
there are not many sons of the infinite if this be merely a 
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self-objectifying procedure following upon the self-rea- 
soning or self-conscious activity of the Absolute. Why 
may there not be a continual procession of objects gen- 
erated from the beginning giving an infinite number of 
these? The answer is that the act is, first of all, a timeless 
act and as such is not subject to continuous repetition in 
time. An infinite act would not be indefinitely repeated 
as it is done once for all. This applies to what may be 
called a complete act on the part of the infinite, not a 
becoming act. The world is in process of becoming and 
subsists because continuously upheld by the will of the 
infinite. The objectification-of-self act by the infinite 
reason would be an act of a different kind and in its com- 
pleteness would not require or allow repetition. Any 
repetition, if possible, would coincide completely with the 
logically first objectification, and no other object would 
exist. The Second Person of the Trinity is the “ only ” 
Son of the Father, not merely one among many. 


Relation of First and Second Persons 


The next advance in thought is the relation of the First 
and Second Persons and the consequences that follow 
from this relation. The reflective investigation of the 
relation of the two already considered accords well with 
Biblical teachings. The Son is the eternal object of the 
Father’s self-consciousness, and every attribute that is to 
be ascribed to the Father is applicable with full force to 
the Son. Eternality, self-existence, and self-activity are 
his, being in fact very God in every sense of the term. 
Thus the terms Everlasting Father and Ancient of Days 
are properly applied. He is the perfect objectification of 
the Father himself, the Father over again, and so the 
Father. This is true of all generation and finds its imper- 
fect illustration in that the child or offspring becomes in 
turn a generating subject, a father. A child is a potential 
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father, and this is repeated in endless generations. An 
acorn is the object of a parent or preceding oak tree, but 
becomes the source of yet another tree. This solves the 
paradox of the ages, “‘ How can the Son be eternal and 
at the same time a Son, for sonship is understood as in- 
_ volving subsequent existence and not coexistence?”’ This 
problem is incapable of solution except by the application 
of the idea of generation as the principle of objectifica- 
tion. When this is done the problem is solved. The Son 
may also be called the eternal Father and violates no prin- 
ciple of reason. In fact this is what the deepest reason 
demands shall be done. This is an illustration of the 
repeated fact that the most profound and comprehensive 
thought of which the human mind is capable coincides 
exactly with revealed thought. This is as might be ex- 
pected. The Infinite must be rational, and he could not 
but reveal himself in a rational way, that is, whatever is 
revealed must meet the strictest requirements of reason, 
otherwise it would not be intelligible to rational minds. 
No revelation has been made that can be shown to be 
logically contradictory when understood in its deeper 
meaning. Some phases of revelation may and do deal 
_ with that which reason, that is, finite or imperfect reason, 
_ does not surmount, but nothing could be given by a ra- 
_ tional, logical being that is inconsonant with reason itself. 
_ To do so would be for reason to contradict itself and so 
fail to be reason. This is unthinkable, being the one 
thing that reason cannot comprehend or admit in any way 
whatsoever. If the premise is once made that there is an 
infinite of a rational type, and reason fairly and impar- 
tially followed demands such a premise, it follows beyond 
the possibility of denial that all else is rational, and any 
revelation of and by such an infinite must be inherently 
rational, and could not contain that which is otherwise. 
If the Bible is a revelation, as claimed, it follows that its 
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subject-matter is eminently of the kind just indicated. 
This should not be overlooked in considering questions of 
a religious kind as they may arise from time to time. The 
term rationalism has been much abused of late years and 
been made to do duty when the terms naturalism and 
scepticism should have been used instead. The religionist 
need have no fear of rational considerations properly ap- 
plied, for if the Bible be, as alleged, a revelation of a 
rational God, its every word must be rational and capable 
of rational exposition. This is not to be understood as 
meaning that reflective thought unaided would have 
reached all the thoughts that are set forth in the Bible, 
or if anything is found there that has not been determined 
upon by reflection, it is for this reason to be rejected, but 
it does mean that whatever is given, can, when it has been 
so given, be seen to be based upon reasonable principles, 
is in fact in eminent accord with the highest demands of 
reason. Christianity has nothing to fear from a true 
philosophy nor any true metaphysical principles. Its 
enemy is “vain philosophy,” that is, unreal or untrue 
philosophy, and “ science falsely so-called.” Both of these 
are named as not true, and it is from sources of this kind 
that the attempted destructive criticism has come. The 
most searching examination of every basic religious prin- 
ciple cannot disclose one single flaw. The deliverances of 
reason and revelation are in accord in every essential way. 


Third Person 


To return to the discussion of the Trinity, from which 
what has just been said is a digression. The question is 
now as to the Third Person. The First has now by the 
coming into existence of the Second a twofold conscious- 
ness. He continues self-conscious and so knows himself. 
He also knows the now existent object which is, after all, 
himself as object. The consciousness of himself and of 
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the self-object results, and it must so result, in a recogni- 
tion of himself in the self-object. This is exemplified in 
our experience by a father recognizing himself in his son, 
seeing his likeness therein. This is particularly so as 
referred to distinctive traits, desirable or undesirable as 
the case may be. Many a father has been painfully aware 
of the recurrence in his son of character elements that he 
possesses and sees his own faulty qualities in his offspring. 
This illustration is only partial as the biological reproduc- 
tion is at best imperfect and is also in this case bisexual. 
Questions of heredity arise, Weismann, Mendelian, and 
other theories, but the fundamental fact remains that the 
offspring is essentially the parent over again. Like begets 
like, never the unlike. A cat is not the progenitor of a 
rabbit or a snake, but of acat. Of this ultimate fact there 
can be no question, however much controversy there may 
be over details. 

There is also another recognition involved here. The 
Second is as self-conscious and as objectively conscious 
as the First. He knows himself in himself and sees him- 
self in the First. This follows inasmuch as he is the 
object of the First, so he must know himself in the First 
as well as in himself. This is exemplified again in human 
life where a son looks upon his father and sees himself 
therein, sees the source of tendencies that he possesses. 
There is then a mutual recognition on the part of the 
First and Second Persons. One sees himself in the other, 
This rational consciousness is as objectifying as the origi- 
nal act of infinite reason. The difference being that it is 
a twofold objectification instead of a single character. 
The Third Person is then the common object of the double 
self-consciousness of the other two Persons. The essen- 
tial point here is the mutual recognition and in this is 
found its uniqueness. There can be only this one recog- 
nition act. Thus there can only be the Third and not a 
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fourth person. Were it not for this, there might be a 
fourth, fifth, and so on indefinitely. This is precluded by 
the fact that there can only be one timeless, perfect or 
complete act of reciprocal conscious recognition between 
two. The Trinity is now complete, and further amplifica- 
tion is excluded. Logically there must be three persons 
constituting the Godhead and only three, if the conscious 
rational nature of ultimate reality be accepted. The Trin- 
itarian teaching of Christianity is no accident. It is the 
only result that reflective logical thinking can give. Reason 
necessarily leads to this result and only to this outcome. 


Trinitarianism the Only True Religion 


Trinitarianism is the only rational religion. Christian- 
ity alone sets forth in an explicit form the most basic 
truth that religion can possibly have. Judaism has this 
teaching, implicit, but not definitely expressed. Unitari- 
anism and polytheism are false in principle and cannot be 
justified at the bar of reason. Both contravene the truth 
of revelation and of reason, if this last be consistently 
carried to its logical conclusion. Mohammedanism and 
the polytheistic religions are grounded upon untrue prem- 
ises. Their principles cannot justify themselves to reflec- 
tive thought, for they do not meet the demands of reason 
when applied to the ground upon which these religions 
rest. The unitarian position of the Mohammedan, in his 
fervid affirmation of one and only one infinite being, does 
not take cognizance of what the ultimate reality must be 
as to its nature, and the unescapable logical consequences 
of such nature as the real must have. Starting from this 
false premise, it is not to be supposed, that it can rear a 
superstructure that is flawless. This is the inherent rea- 
son why so many of the Mohammedan tenets are er- 
roneous. No religion denying the Trinitarian position 
can have any adequate conception of sin and effective 
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remedy therefor. Sin must either be lightly regarded, or 
if taken more seriously, no effective means of overcoming 
and removing its baneful effects can be thought, and if 
a comprehensive theoretical plan could be evolved, it would 
lack effectiveness. The three infinite persons alone make 
such a plan effective, and at the same time preserve the 
responsible moral agency of the sinner. This last is 
necessary if the real character of sin is preserved. Chris- 
tianity has been unique among the religions in that it has 
unhesitatingly taught the exceeding sinfulness of sin and 
has moreover the effective method for its removal and 
complete eradication. There is a profound and far-reach- 
ing philosophy back of the teaching, “As far as the east 
is from the west, so far has he removed our transgressions 
from us.” The strict monotheist, that is the Unitarian, 
or the polytheist cannot make a statement like this with 
consistency. Either he must let down in his conception 
of sin or, at the best, it must remain an ineffaceable blot 
upon character and a charge against the one who has 
committed the offense. Not so according to the Trini- 
tarian Christian teaching. The offense, while definitely 
recognized in all of its gravity, is infinitely atoned for, 
by an infinite member of the Trinity, and so may be en- 
tirely eliminated from the reckoning of ethical order that 
requires conformity to the most exacting standards. Holi- 
ness is the fundamental requirement in the world order as 
laid down in the Bible and is vindicated by the means 
just mentioned. All three persons of the Trinity are con- 
cerned in this, in fact, all are necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of this end. Drawn of the Father, repentantly 
accepting the finished work of the atoning Son, and given 
a new spiritual (and ethical) nature by the Holy Spirit, 
the sinner, morally defiled and spiritually impotent (dead), 
is made a new man in character. Thus there has been 
brought about that, without which, religion is a travesty. 
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Unless the one who has wilfully turned aside from the 
right and followed sinful practises, can find by some 
means the removal of the just penalty of his wrong-doing, 
and moreover the enabling power to refrain from a simi- 
lar course, his condition is ethically and religiously hope- 
less, unless an erroneous teaching that evil is nothing more 
than a somewhat unfortunate matter, but having no essen- 
tial heinousness, is introduced. Thought must needs go 
straight to avoid the confusion that has been so often 
introduced here. To merely wipe out the sin without any 
retributive penalty is to ignore the plain claims of justice, 
and justice is as important and clearly seen a principle as 
forgiveness. There can be no right without its corollary 
justice. The Christian religion has not, as laid down, 
attempted to make sin less sinful in any way or to mini- 
mize the severe character of its punishment. Expressions 
such as “ The soul that sinneth it shall die,” and ‘‘ The 
wages of sin is death,” indicate the strong condemnation 
that is placed upon the failure to meet the just require- 
ments of divine and moral law. No religion has as high 
standards of right, or more drastic punishment for failure 
to meet these requirements, and yet no religion has found 
a method whereby the highest good may be maintained in 
all its implications, as the explicitly required and enforced 
standard with adequate penalty for non-conformity thereto, 
and at the same time, a way out of the’seemingly impos- 
sible is provided. Surely great is “the mystery of godli- 
ness.” This is done through the combined agency of the 
entire Trinity of infinite personalities. All of these are 
necessary to the complete realization of this end. Divine 
justice is adequately met when a divine being bears the 
whole penalty of broken divine law. Its strictest require- 
ment is met in every way that the most rigorous demands 
of reason can formulate. Nothing short of this would 
be sufficient. An holy infinite that did not vindicate fully 
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his holiness is not really holy, but is less, that is, unholy. 
A righteous God must, because of his very nature, require 
the upholding and maintaining of righteousness to the 
utmost degree. This follows as a deduction from his own 
righteous being. This then must be done, and is done in 
that the need is met in every way. The visiting of the 
penalty upon the offender would have satisfied the neces- 
sary vindication, but would result in an irremedial state 
on the part of the one who suffers from the consequences 
of his unrighteous acts. The voluntary acceptance of the 
consequences of the offending acts by one member of the 
Trinity and the subsequent spiritual union with him of 
the guilty party thereby making his voluntary act an 
effective one, fulfills all that reason can require. The out- 
come noted, namely, the subsequent union of finite indi- 
viduals, with the suffering subject of the vindication of 
the ethical law, is necessary to give the full meaning to 
the act in question. Were this not the case, the vindica- 
tion would have been for the sole purpose of manifesting 
the righteousness of God which could have been accom- 
plished by summary and appropriate punishment of the 
actual offenders against outraged divine right. It is then 
a logical deduction from the conditions that exist, that 
the bearing of the penalty by one member of the Trinity 
must have as its rational outcome the removal of personal 
consequences from others. This is possible and only pos- 
sible when there is a union of the one with the other. No 
effectiveness can be postulated outside of this state. What 
is done by another distinct person cannot avail for the real 
offender unless he has come into fellowship of a distinct 
spiritual kind with the one who has taken his place. It is 
hardly necessary to add that this is not an identification 
in which personality is lost, but one of union in a spiritual 
sense, recognizing what has been done, the need of this, 
and seeking closeness of relation with the one who has 
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taken his place. This is a community of views, interests, 
and desires. Vicarious atonement is not only a possi- 
bility, but is logically necessitated by the atoning act that 
its full and inherent meaning may be brought out. The 
so-called rational arguments against this are not really 
rational, but rather devoid of reason—wnrational. 


Bible Teaching of the Trinity 


The philosophical principles of the Trinity have been 
considered. The next question that intrudes itself is, 
What is the Bible teaching regarding the Trinity? The 
word for deity occurs in the opening declaration of the 
Scriptural account of creation. “In the beginning, Elo- 
him created.” The word used is plural and since it is the 
subject, a plural verb would be expected if reference is 
made to several persons. The verb here and in subse- 
quent statements, as “God said,” ‘God saw,” “God 
made,” is singular. The direct implication then is that 
the plurality is also unity, otherwise a grammatical error 
has been committed. In the opening statement of the 
Bible there is then a distinct illusion to a three (several) 
-in- one idea. The last chapter of Revelation contains 
the names of all three of the persons of the Trinity. The 
harmonious unity of the three is implied here in that unity 
of purpose is disclosed. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel: The Lord our 
God is one Lord,” says the writer of Deuteronomy. If 
the word here used for one is to be understood as meaning 
a single unit, this would be a strong argument against a 
Trinitarian teaching from the Bible standpoint. The 
Hebrew word is echad, which is used in other connections 
as in the Genesis account of day and of marriage. The 
first reads: ‘Evening was, morning was, day one” 
(Genesis 1:5). This cannot mean that the evening and 
the morning is each a day by itself, but rather that the 
two taken together are one day. It is one day, but is 
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made up of two parts or phases, namely a dark and light 
part. When these are taken as constituting one day, this 
does not mean that the evening or the morning has ceased 
to be such, that is, has lost its identity, but the two are 
taken together as one. This unity is a compound unity. 
The references to marriage are, if possible, even more 
decisive. A man is enjoined to forsake his family, and 
he and his wife become one flesh. The word for the one, 
of the flesh, is again the same word that is used for one 
Lord. Surely a husband and wife are not to be under- 
_ stood as one person in the absolute sense as the Unitarian 
would understand the one as applied to divinity. The 
one of the marriage relation can only mean a oneness of 
aim and in sharing the vicissitudes of life; a oneness of 
nature, but not a oneness of persons. The last usage 
would be contrary to all reason, and so the Hebrew very 
properly avoids in this connection the use of the word 
yachad which does have the absolute oneness meaning. 
When Abraham was told to take his only son which was 
one son, the word yachad is used. Here one distinct 
separate individual is meant and a different word from 
_ that which conveys the compound unity of the morning 
and evening or the marriage relation. Other illustrations 
are to be observed. Judges tells how the Israelites were 


gathered as one (echad) man from the north to the south 


_ of the land. There were four hundred thousand of these, 
and the unity must assuredly be a compound unity, not 
an individual. The Trinity could be one in the full mean- 
ing of the echad one, and yet have three distinct persons 
in its unity. One of the clearest illustrations is the state- 
ment in Numbers concerning the cluster of grapes: “ And 
they came unto the brook Eschol, and cut down from 
thence a branch with one (echad) cluster of grapes.” The 
one cluster was a compound unity, a one made up of a 
large number of individual units. Taken as a whole or 
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totality it was one, but the grapes were not fused, each was 
distinct. The oneness was the group, not the individuals. 


Attempts to Express the Trinity Relation 


From the historical view-point some instructive at- 
tempts have been made to express the Trinity relation. 
Two of these of a more distinctive type are here men- 
tioned as illustrating the difficulties which anything short 
of the full Trinitarian position, has inherent in it. Were 
these partial positions taught in the Bible, they would be 
incapable of comprehensive and intelligent exposition. 


Arianism 


This form of the controversy over the Trinity in sub- 
stance denies the Trinity as in fact is done by Modalism. 
The Father or God is in the absolute sense the infinite 
and the only being possessing infinitude. The Son and 
Holy Spirit are themselves creations, though in a special 
sense, as compared with other things. These two are 
used as the means for the creation and upholding of the 
world. The Son, so called, was endowed with a free will 
which the Infinite foresaw would be rightly used, and so 
was given an unique relation to the Infinite, being invested 
with divine dignity and prerogatives as the power to cre- 


ate of himself. He is called God as next in rank to God 


himself. The difficulties of a rational kind are apparent 
here when attention is given to the implications of the 


Arian position. If the second Person is created then he 


could not be God. To be created, means that the created — 
object is of a substance that has come into existence and — 


so not eternal. This is a derived and dependent being 
that lacks by this very fact infinitude. For God to postu- 
late infinitude in that which is not infinite is to attempt 
to do an irrational and unethical thing that consorts ill 
with his claimed rational and moral nature. It is not to 
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_ be supposed that the infinite would do, or attempt to do, 
something that violates the demand of reason, of intelli- 
gent thought. To make that which is not infinite, to be 
_ infinite, to make what is not by nature God, to be God, is 
surely a violation of the standards of reason and would 
stamp the infinite as unreasonable, something contrary to 
his infinitude. In other words the supposed infinite is not 
an infinite. Furthermore the postulating of something as 
being what it is known as not being, is a deception or 
subterfuge which convicts the infinite of unethical prac- 
_ tise and again) detracts from his infinitude. A God who 
is implicitly immoral is a reversion to paganism. The 
attempt to overcome the alleged rational difficulties of 
_ Trinitarianism has resulted in a position that has more 
inconsistencies than that which it proposed to obviate. 
These considerations apply to Arianism in any form 
whether that of Arius or of Socinianism or its more 
recent form of Unitarianism. The Unitarians are really 
more consistent in declining to worship Christ as God. 
_ He is a man although having a most intimate relation to 
God. As such there is an impropriety in worshiping him 
in the same way as God. Socinus was inconsistent in 
demanding worship of Christ when he had denied his 
_ essential infinite nature. 
Arianism, by whatever name it is called, is guilty of 
contradicting itself, and even the luster of Milton, who 
styled himself a high Arian, is not sufficient to condone 
its faults. Milton regarded Christ as the first-born and 
the best beloved, but, nevertheless, as coming into exis- 
tence, and so not eternal, although afterwards becoming 
the agent through whom all subsequent creation was ac- 
complished. In this same connection the Holy Spirit was 
regarded as inferior to the Son and confined to heaven 
and earth. There is a consistency here as respects the 
Holy Spirit that could well be applied to the question of 
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the Son, but which Milton failed to do. Christ as char- 
acterized by Milton is not like God, is inferior, and so 
cannot be very God. On the other hand, as really Son he 
‘would be what the Father is, and if the Father is God the 
Son would be too. Whatever way the thought is turned, 
logical difficulties arise, and the untenableness of a Uni- 
tarian conclusion is manifest. 


Modalism 


This has two forms known as Patripassianism and 
Sabellianism, the former being the phase that was held 
by the Western controversalists, and Sabellianism the 
form that was current among the Eastern adherents. Ac- 
cording to Patripassianism, God assumed the man-form, 
that is, took the flesh state and in this state suffered for 
man. In the conception of Sabellianism, God exists in 
three states, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. The distinc- 
tive point about Modalism is that God is one person, but 
has different forms or modes. The three forms of the 
one infinite person are due to the different relations which 
the Infinite has. God as related to creation is the Father. 
Thus he is spoken of as God united to creation; so like- 
wise as united to Christ, he is the Son, while as united to 
the church he is the Holy Spirit. The three modes are | 
revelations of what would otherwise be unknown and is, 
aside from this manifestation, a concealed Godhead. The 
revelation is made to and for creatures, and as there will 
always be creatures the revelation will always continue to 
be made. The point here is that the manifestation of a 
tripartite kind is for a purpose, in relation to an end, and 
is not in the essence of the infinite. God is not a trinity 
by nature, but only so by revelation for the accomplish- 
ment of an end, namely, to make himself known to what 
he has created. Modern representatives of this position 
are Horace Bushnell and Lyman Abbott. The criticism | 
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that is readily brought against this contention is why 
should the Godhead manife t itself in this triad way when, 
as a matter fact, it is 2 one or monad. It could con- 
ceivably reveal itself in accordance with its true nature 
_as readily and as intelligently as it could in a masked form. 
_ There appears to be no inherent reason why a manifesta- 
tion of a principle which is done for the purpose of re- 
_vealing the principle should take another form than that 
of the principle itself. To so do would tend to obscure 
that which would be set forth, and the very end sought 
would, by the method, be defeated. Modalism defeats 
itself when examined critically. 


Relation of the Trinity to the World 


One other question remains in the philosophical con- 
sideration of the Trinity, and that is the relation of the 
different Persons to the world. This has reference espe- 
cially to the derivation of the world. That the world 
could have been created directly by the First Person with- 
out the Second or Third, is not conclusive reason for 
assuming that this was done. It would in fact seem more 
likely that all shared in this important activity. Such is 
the Bible statement: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth And the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters.” In reference to the prein- 
carnation work of Christ the following is significant, “All 

things were made by him and without him was not any- 
thing made that was made.” 

The thinking or consciousness of the Second could be 
twofold. He could think of himself as he is, very God, 
with all the divine attributes, or could think of himself 
merely as Son of the Father and while eternally gen- 
erated this can involve the idea of coming to be, with all 
that this implies, namely, every category from not-being 
to complete being. His thinking, being objectifying and 
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creative, would mean that an objective created world 
would come into existence in which every category, in- 
cluding life and personality, would appear. There is no 
inherent difficulty in supposing that the Father might not 
also think of the Son, and this thought distinguished or 
objectified would also give an objective sphere or a world. 
Thus the created world can be understood as the work of 
the Father by means of or through the Son, or the Son 
through the Father or the mutual simultaneous act of 
both. While not necessary to the thought, the Holy 
Spirit as the Third Person can be included in the above | 
way of putting the creative act, making this a threefold 
mutual activity. In any of these ways, a derived world 
of existence is brought about in which all categories will 
appear and which would be, as originally created, good in 
every respect. It has already been explained how sin 
came into this world, not by a creative act, but by the free 
act of a moral agent. 

This world would be derived and so not perfect, having 
the metaphysical limitation of a non-existent. Its highest 
beings could not become gods although having some like- 
ness to the source of their derivation, as in fact every- 
thing in the world, in its original state especially, would 
have. This is not pantheism, but merely that what is 
derived from something else bears necessarily some like- 
ness to that from which it comes. This last gives added 
point to the Scriptural statement, repeatedly made, that 
“it was good.” That which was particularly like the 
Creator might well be said to be in his image. 

One remaining point is that what is here spoken of as 
the thought of the Infinite would be a free act of will. In 
him, willing and thinking are the same, or coincide, and 
so this may be readily understood, if desired, in a voli- 
tional way. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLES IN 
DIFFERENT RELIGIONS 


Every religious body is illustrative of some phase of 
religious truth and life. There must be something that 
calls it into being, some ground upon which it rests, other- 
wise it would have no existence. Religion is not an acci- 
dent, but has a definite ground upon which it rests. It is 
_ also to be borne in mind that religion may be a perversion 
of what it should be. This is especially true of Moham- 
medanism which, while containing some elements of 
ground truth, has perverted these until it has lost its bene- 
ficial character, and become a detriment instead of a help. 


Different Groups Illustrate Different Phases of 
Religion 

The opening statement that religious groups are exem- 
plifications of some phase of truth is intended to apply 
especially to the various divisions of Christianity. These 
all have a common center in Christ, and bring out some 
aspect of Christian truth and life. It is as if, from a 
central point, different observers faced outward and be- 
held some one part and some another part of the circum- 
ference of religious experience. It is also true that some 
see a larger part of the whole than others, and the geo- 
metrical figure is not to be pressed too far as some deal 
with more important truths than others. 

The Roman Catholic is especially illustrative of state- 
liness and formality in religion. Rank with its superiority 
and inferiority elements is much in evidence in this de- 
nomination. The Greek Catholic has this, but to a lesser 
extent. Its chief principle is orthodoxy. The Episcopal 
Church is the church of order. “ Let all things be done 
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in order” is its outstanding principle. The Methodist 
Episcopal—and this is its full and proper name—has some 
of the likeness of its mother, the Episcopal, but stands in 
a distinctive way for the heart rather than the head, for 
feeling, that is, for emotionalism. Warm evangelism has 
been the emphatic note that has made the Methodist 
Church the large and distinctive organization that it is. 
The Presbyterian has caught the truth of the absolute 
sovereignty of Almighty God and has made this his pre- 
eminent truth. Calvin grasped this great truth, and his 
mind was ever afterwards entranced by the contempla- 
tion of this feature of religious experience. Congrega- 
tionalism is the exemplification of the individuality of 
religion. In the last analysis, Christianity, and all re- 
ligions in fact, must be an individual affair. Religion is 
a relation, of a certain kind, between God and men in an 
individual sense. The Congregationalist has seen this 
important phase of the truth of religion and has centered 
his thinking and practise about this principle. Lutheran- 
ism and the Reformed Church have manifested the idea 
of reform, of a change from the old order that had be- 
come obsolete to a new with a vital content of religious 
theory and practise. Decay in ethical conduct marked the 
church of Luther’s day, and a return to a religion that 
showed itself in purity of life was essential to a continu- 
ance of religion as an elevating factor of life. To the 
Lutheran and allied churches much credit is to be given 
for what they have done and the aspect of religious truth 
which they have wrought out in the world. The Disciples 
should receive mention as exemplifications of Christian 
unity. As followers of one Lord, all Christians should 
be united by a common bond. That the Disciples have 
failed to appreciate altogether the essential spiritual na- 
ture of this unity and have sought to develop an outward 
unity, is to be regretted. There is unfortunately a strong 
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and insidious tendency to revert to some extent to the 
formal oneness of the Catholic. Oneness is a great truth 
of Christianity, but the fact remains that unity is, after 
all, an inner affair, that is, of the spirit, of the heart, and 
not an imposed external bond that shackles and so vio- 
lates one of the most fundamental of all Christian truths, 
namely, the sovereign character of the individual soul in 
its relation to the God who made it. The church exists, 
was divinely called into being, for man, to aid him in his 
spiritual development, rather than that men exist for the 
church. Some have failed to grasp the essential point 
that oneness of believers is not found by outward mechani- 
cal organization but must be of the spirit. Here real 
unity is realized without the formal arrangement, which 
last is a hindrance rather than a help to its realization. 
One of the great tragedies of history is the failure to 
grasp this point, and the repeated attempts that are made 
to accomplish a most desirable end by means that inevi- 
tably fail as the logical considerations indicate that they 
would, are unfortunate. The demands of logical truth 
cannot be ignored. If violence is done to this demand it 
may succeed outwardly for a time, but must necessarily 
_ come to naught in the end. The repeated deflections from 
_ the Catholic Church are external manifestations of this 
_ truth. It is impossible to transcend an inherent principle 
and so avoid its implication. The outward must, in the 
long run, conform to the inner. To expect that the phe- 
nomenal can be other than the noumenon or principle 
upon which it rests, indicates a lack of comprehension of 
the deeper aspect of truth. To attempt, in an external 
form, what is not indicated by an underlying principle, 
is futile. 

The Baptist principle is absolute separation of Church 
and State. It was this that called this group into existence 
and has been its distinctive feature. There are other 
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important religious conceptions that go along with this. 
The competency of the individual soul in all matters ofa 
religious kind requiring no earthly mediation between it 
and God cannot be overstated. This has been said to be 
the fundamental Baptist position. This and the Church 
and State position would logically go together. Due 
honor has not yet been accorded to Roger Williams, the 
great apostle of religious freedom. One other point may 
be mentioned and that is the pure democracy which this 
group, together with some others, notably the Congrega- 
tional Church, exemplifies. 

A great number of religious groups have appeared at 
different times in the world’s long history, that have held 
the truth without serious admixture of error. Presumably 
no human intellect has ever known any considerable truth 
without any error whatsoever, as absolute apprehension 
of truth is beyond our finite capacity. Practically, how- 
ever, these have been bodies that have seen and practised 
the truth in something of its purity. These have endured 
so long as they held to this program, and destroyed them- 
selves when they departed therefrom. The changelessness 
and indestructibility of the truth is evidenced by the fact 
that phcenix-like it has always arisen anew and found 
exemplification in some other sect. Truth is real and as 
such cannot pass away, and, if apparently destroyed, it 
reappears in a new and truer manifestation. Only the 

«manifestation is destroyed, the principle outlasts the gates 
of Hades. The tragedy is that the particular body deserts 
the truth and becomes reduced by error. Truth has four 
characteristics that are always. more or less in evidence. 
It is eternal, it perpetuates itself, it diffuses itself, and it 
is beneficial. These are qualities that link it with divinity 
itself. Truth is divine, and as such cannot be permanently 
eclipsed or superseded. 

The application of this thought as a criterion of judg- 
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ment respecting a given group is difficult, and various 
factors must be considered. To affirm that because a 
religious denomination has a long history it must have 
much truth, in fact, that length of years and degree of 
_ truth are directly proportionate, is an unsafe standard of 
_ judgment. All such bodies have some truth, and their 
continuance may be largely a continuance of form with 
little spiritual life. Some sects are mumified remains of 
a past life that has lost nearly all spirituality, but still 
preserves an outward appearance of vital function. 


Mohammedanism 


A religion that has influenced the course of the world’s 
history, and which has so large a number of adherents as 
has this religion, must have some distinctive principles — 
that are its ground. The first and most noticeable of 
these is its monotheism. Mohammedanism in its various 
transformations has adhered strictly to this principle, and 
herein has been its metaphysical strength. The Ultimate 
Being is one, and this religion rests on a philosophically 
correct position. Since this is the case, it is to be expected 
that it will be a formidable religion and have well-defined 
influence in the world. Truth does not and cannot perish. 
_ If seemingly overthrown, it must logically rise again, for 
_ it is as enduring as reason itself. No distinctive truth 
can remain without being present to the mind, and it will 
_ by its very nature find acceptance, and then expression 

Reflective thought in its deepest and most profound en- 

deavors has pointed always to a monistic conception of 
that which is the real in the final sense. Thought in its 

conceptual aspect turns inherently in this direction. 
Mohammedanism has taken a strategic position in its 

proclamation of the unity of God. This has philosophical 

justification and is in accordance with Scriptural teaching. 

All that is needed in addition to these two elements is such 
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considerations as will give it force and attractiveness in 
the outward sphere of life. This Mohammedanism has 
done by satisfying the natural religious inclination of 
man, in that it has the form and external manifestations 
of religion, and at the same time allows for the exercise 
of the lower sensuous elements of life. It has shrewdly 
required an abstemiousness in some directions that appeals 
to the religious consciousness. Here, it seems to its fol- 
lower, is real religion. Sacrifice and the foregoing of 
some forms of indulgence that unbridled desire would 
otherwise lead to, give the glamor of religious asceticism, 
while at the same time the stronger natural propensities 
as regards indulgence are allowed. Mohammedanism has 
also a conception of the future life that is attractive and 
compelling to a high degree. The weakness of numerous 
non-christian religions has been in one important respect 
their conception of the state after death. This as extinc- 
tion of individuality, as with the East Indian religions, 
the shadowy, half-unreal existence of the Greek-Roman 
after life, or the hazy idea of the Chinese religions, has 
little attractiveness. A paradisaical conception that has 
definite delineations, and is far more desirable than the _ 
present existence, has a moving force that the other re- _ 
ligions mentioned could not possibly have. This is to be — 
attained by works, and so the appeal to the pride of self- _ 
achievement is added to the other considerations. It is 
more pleasing to think that by our own efforts salvation — 
and future bliss may be obtained, than that this is depen- 
dent on another and can only be attained by repentance 
and the humiliation of self. These last have been the 
stumbling-blocks of Christianity always. To repent and 
in humility confess our shortcomings, is something that 
runs counter to the self-respect and egotism that man 
possesses. Could a man but save himself and effect the 
needed transformations in his own life, this would be 
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much easier, so far as his pride is concerned. Moham- 
medanism has taken all positive content out of sin, and it 
is nothing more than a kind of negative action, a failure 
to measure up to certain requirements, a failure that is 
after all inevitable in view of the inherent weakness of 
man for which he is not responsible. The fatalistic order 
of things, in fact, occasions such delinquencies on man’s 
part. He is short-sighted and will perforce make numer- 
ous mistakes. For these, under circumstances of this 
kind, an indulgent God will not hold him to strict account- 
ability. 

Added to these, is the teaching of forcible extension of 
the practises of the religion. This, if a sufficient appeal 
can be made to gather a nucleus for the accomplishing of 
this purpose, becomes an important factor in its spread. 
It is not dependent upon the slow appeal to the will and 
conscience of those whom it would make adherents—of 
necessity a slow process, inasmuch as each individual 
must be reached. This accounts for the slow and painful 
spread of Christianity, in its truer forms, which has 
_ sought to bring men into its fold one by one by appealing 
_ to the conscience and willing acceptance by the individual 
of its teaching. Mohammedanism, once it got under way, 
that is, had gathered a sufficient number of adherents to 


_ make it a formidable force in its relation to other groups, 


- would spread rapidly in all directions, each victory adding 
to its power. The phenomenon of its unusually rapid 
dissemination is not inexplainable on purely natural 
grounds, in fact any other result would be difficult to 
understand. What happened is exactly what would be 
expected to happen, given these premises. 


A Worldly Wise Religion 


In addition, Mohammedanism was early reduced to 
book-form; its system of beliefs and practises being 
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clearly and definitely set forth. This is again a distinct 


advantage as it tends strongly to solidarity, to the amalga-. 


mation of all elements into one homogeneous mass. Some 
religions have suffered from a lack of clear formulation 
of what its followers were supposed to believe. This 
would lead to indefiniteness and lack of centralization. 
Both of these features have been absent in Mohammedan- 
ism. Summing up the reasons why it has enjoyed so 
wide-spread an influence and had many adherents, it may 
be affirmed that it is the most worldly wise religion that 
has ever been put forward. It has some correct meta- 
physical principles, it appeals to that part of man’s nature 
that is most easily reached, it presents strong and clear 
ideas as to religious practises, holds out definite and de- 
sirable rewards in a future existence, and makes use of 
worldly means for the accomplishment of worldly ends. 
Under these conditions natural or worldly success would 
seem inevitable. What has come to pass is what would 
be expected and necessitated by considerations of reason. 
The only wonder is that it has not swept all other religions 
out of existence. From a purely human point of view, it 
should have done this, and its failure in this respect needs 
some explanation outside of the ordinary natural sphere 
of affairs. The result of Tours is only the phenomenal 
manifestation of some deeper principle that requires more 
than superficial explanation. 

The good points in Mohammedanism are borrowed 
from Christianity. Its teaching of the oneness of the 
divine nature has no originality. Its conscientiousness is 
an admirable point, but not new. Christianity has this in 
even greater degree and of a higher order. It inculcates a 
relation to God, which in itself is a commendable point, 
but it has no prior claim to preeminence in this respect, 
for this, too, had already been proclaimed as a higher and 
closer relationship. 
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Shortcomings 


The shortcomings of Mohammedanism are apparent on 
examination of its fundamental teaching regarding the 
Infinite, sin, morality, salvation, heaven, determinism, and 
_ the propagation of religion. In most of these matters, 
_ there is some element of truth, and it is this which has 
constituted the dangerous character of its teaching. Truth 
_ mixed with error is far more to be dreaded than unvar- 
nished false ideas. And in proportion to the amount and 
_ fundamental character of the truth involved, does this 
_ danger become real. Some religions crumble rapidly be- 
_ fore the impact of another religion because their basic 
principles are largely and inherently false, and so must 
give away before the power of truth. Mohammedanism 
_ has been more fortunate than some others in this respect, 
for it has some important truths, and of these the unity 
and supersensuousness of God are the most significant. 
In fact it may be said that Mohammedanism is heathen- 
ism with oneness of deity and with idolatry taken away. 
_ From heathen religious conceptions involving sensuous 

practises subtract polytheism and the practise of idolatry, 
and add in place of these, theomonism and a recognition 
_ that the Infinite is essentially spiritual, thus eliminating 
_ the need of material representation, and the result will be 
_ the outlines of Mohammedanism. 

In this religion, no adequate conception of ethics is to 
be found. Polygamy, slavery, and persecution are al- 
lowed and advocated. The inclusion of these unethical 
practises is a serious reflection against a religion which 
lays claim to advanced standing in matters of a social and 
religious kind. As the latest of great religions, and the 
inheritor of some Judaistic and Christian elements, it 
should seemingly have advanced to high moral ground. 
The contrary is the case, and its ethical weakness stamps 
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it as lacking in deeper rational principles and moreover 
as of earthly derivation. Polygamy is unreasonable. Un- 
less it be presumed that the females outnumber to a large 
extent the males, it could not become a universal practise. 
That a limited number should possess plural wives at the 
expense of others who are deprived of so doing, is with- 
out reasonable ground... Ethics has no place for a prin- 
ciple that is applicable to some and denied to others. 
Privilege should be the same for all, and any arbitrary 
restriction is subversive of reason and morality. Slavery 
is likewise an indefensible practise. Men, as the ancient 
Stoics clearly saw, are inherently of the same order of 
being, and the forcible subordination of one to another is 
contrary to reason and fairness. While admittedly, some 
men are abler than others, yet this is a matter of degree 
and not of kind. Both reason and experience testify to 
the unjustifiable character of polygamy and slavery. 
Whenever practised slavery has resulted in numerous 
evils of a debasing kind that disclosed phenomenally its 
inherent unreasonable nature. Persecution as the means 
for the propagation of religious doctrines is likewise in- 
defensible. Religion cannot be true religion except it be 
of the heart, and force cannot lead to this end. A religion 
forced upon unwilling subjects fails of reaching the inner 
life and so nullifies its own essential nature. Mohammed- 
anism has been guilty of more intense persecution than 
any religion that has preserved any considerable amount 
of its true character. If it be answered that Christianity 
has sometimes done this, the ready answer is that this 
procedure is contrary, decidedly contrary, to the spirit of 
the gospel of Christ, and when done it has been a clear 
violation of its spirit and was recognized by more thought- 
ful minds, when done, as a perversion of what Christian- 
ity so clearly teaches. Polygamy, slavery, and persecu- 
tion are three cardinal errors in any religion, and stand 
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as an indictment of Islam. If it be argued that Chris- 
tianity is silent on the direct question of slavery, it is easy 
to understand that its teaching of the transcendent worth 
of the individual would preclude the servile relation of 
one such individual to another. It is a further fact that 
Christianity, as its truer import was gradually brought 
into clearer relief, has resulted in the freeing of slaves 
wherever this religion has become accepted. 


Mediation 


The question of mediation between God and man is 
one of importance, indeed of supreme importance, in any 
religion, for the bringing of man into a fellowship rela- 
tion with the supreme object of religious belief is the 
final end of all religion. That religion that accomplishes 
this purpose to the fullest degree is the truest religion. 
What is the Islamic position in this respect? The oneness 
of the Infinite is absolute and no divine-human mediator 
is possible. In its unreasoned insistence on what appears 
to be the only way of preserving inviolate the absoluteness 
of the deity, it has removed all possible means for the 
attainment of what religion really stands for, or attempts 
to do. There is no divine being aside from the one In- 
finite, and no possibility remains of a mediatorship that 
_ is in any sense adequate. A prophet has an office—a forth- 
 teller—but he is not, and in the nature of things cannot 
be, a mediator. Mohammedanism has no principle upon 
which this can rest, and no turn of thought, in the face of 
its explicit declaration, can make this possible. The 
ground is cut from under any logical means of reaching 
this end, and so it must remain impossible. The meta- 
physical difficulty involved is a fatal defect in Islamic 
religious thought. God and man can have no close 
ultimate relation in such a sense as religion inherently 
requires if it is to be a true religion. 
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Highest Good 


The conception of the highest good is to be considered, 
for this is another criterion whereby a religion may be 
judged. To the Mohammedan it is sensuous happiness. 
It is hedonism in its crude form. The altruistic love of 
Corinthians is wanting in this conception of the good. 
The highest aim of life is the ministry of sensuous de- 
lights. This applies to the present and future conceptions 
of life. The cultivation of the higher and more intangible 
virtues is not a part of its program. Forgiveness which 
is taught by Christianity, first as an intrinsic element of 
the divine nature, and one of the most prized virtues of 
men, is wanting from the teaching of Mohammed. To 
requite oneself upon one’s enemy is more to be cultivated 
than a forgiving spirit which is after all more of an evi- 
dence of weakness than anything else. To love enemies 
is foreign again to the Islamic code of ethics. To attain 
an end in a loving, helpful, altruistic way is not a part of 
this plan. The motive criterion is likewise absent. This 
which appears as one of the outstanding points in the 
Christian ideal of life is not the Mohammedan. Its ethics, 
taken as a whole, are evidence of its purely natural deriva- 
tion, and in fact are on a lower plane than some systems 
that have had a similar derivation. 

The inculcation of the highest virtues is the reverse of 
that of Christianity. In the latter, morality follows upon 
salvation, resulting therefrom, while in the former it is 
the means thereto. Men are saved by good works and 
thereby obtain the favor of God. Repentance and regen- 
eration are unknown; this last being unknown in any 


religion outside of Christianity. This is one of the most — 


characteristic principles in the Christian religion, distin- 
guishing it sharply from all other religions. There is no 
need of this from the standpoint of Mohammedanism, for 
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the essential nature'of sin as moral obliquity and as an 
act in defiance of a holy Infinite, is not recognized. Sin 
is shorn of positive content and is short-sightedness on 
the part of the individual. In this connection, it may be 
added that the‘individual is alone sinful. Racial sin is 
unknown in the system of Islam. Self-righteousness is 
taught, and this is not incompatible with many of the 
grosser sins, as sensuality, fierce persecution, and the re- 
venging of oneself upon others. A most intense despotism 
in all the affairs in which the person may take part, with- 
out recognition of the rights of others, may be practised 
with ethical impunity. 


Arbitrary Submission 


An arbitrary submission to the infinite will without an 
inclination or desire to do so, is another teaching that 
differentiates it from Christianity. The latter holds to 
the sovereignty of God over the individual and his final 
submission to the divine will, but the emphasis is placed 
on its being the will of the individual to do this. The 
heavenly law is to be put into the hearts of those who are 
called upon to become followers. They are brought by 
divine influence to the state of mind wherein the obedi- 
ence to the law of God is no longer an outward, forced 
affair, but an obedience that springs from a voluntary act 
on the part of the one who does obey. The obedience is 
a loving desire to do the will of God, not because one 
must, but because it is the will of a much-loved Being. 
The two conceptions, Christian and Mohammedan, both 
involving the absoluteness of the infinite will, are never- 
theless wide apart. The one is conceived as an arbitrary 
exercise of power without reference to the good of the 
person who is forced to the submission of himself to the 
fatalistic decree of an Infinite divested of fatherly attri- 
butes, and who performs his acts of sovereign might 
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without love or mercy. The other, while maintaining the 
absoluteness and infinitude of God, understands that all is 
done in loving-kindness and that his deepest desire is that 
men should love him, and that their obedience should 
spring from a loving heart that delights to do the divine 
will. The one is the idea-of an Oriental monarch, despotic 
and egoistic; the other, of a beneficent father who faith- 
fully and mercifully seeks the highest good of his chil- 
dren. Between these poles there is a wide difference. 


Human Nature 


Another distinctive point is the view of human nature. 
Mohammedanism has little faith in man. Man will do 
two things for God, (1) go through prescribed forms of 
religious worship, and (2) fight. Beyond these there is 
nothing in human nature than can be relied on. These 
two things men would do for the glory of God, but in 
regard to the higher emotions of love, forbearance, long- 
suffering, charitableness, men are incapable. The Koran 
lays down specific rules of conduct rather than principles 
of action derived from a changed inner nature. In the 
realm of man’s greatest trial, namely, his relations to his 
fellows and the temptations of life, Mohammed had no 
faith in man. This is a logical position when it is remem- 
bered that he did not preach a regenerated nature on the 
part of man, and only his natural self influences his con- 
duct. This is the most important and most distinctive 
principle in the Christian conception of man’s religious 
life. It is not the natural man who is regarded as inher- 
ently evil, but the transforming power of the divine in- 
dwelling that renders man capable of moral conformity 
to the divine requirements. Mohammedanism not recog- 
nizing this, can only present spiritually dead man before 
the demands of the ethical law. There is neither change, 
nor possibility of change. An inexorable requirement 
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finds man helpless, and can only flaunt its demands before 
him without the likelihood of their realization. The Koran 
presents its laws, gaged to an unchanged inner life, and 
so in numerous respects is lax, allowing conduct of gross 
sensuousness. Furthermore, it lacks adaptability to 
changed conditions. A religion should be so stated, that 
while its essential principles remain unchanged, they shall 
be flexible enough to allow for changed outward circum- 
stances as these occur in experience. This is another dis- 
tinctive point in Christianity and accounts for its adapta- 
bility to all races and all climes. Mohammedanism is a 
particular religion for a particular temperament under 
particular conditions. It is not universalistic. It either 
finds or makes a desert, as has been remarked. Its for- 
mality and lack of vivifying power make it a shell with- 
out inner substance. 


Brahmanism 


In contrast with Mohammedanism, Confucianism, and 
even Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism, and also its East In- 
dian fellow religion, Buddhism, involves deep-seated and 
fundamental religious principles. The two religions in- 
digenous to India are based on metaphysical ideas that 
lie at the root of the religious consciousness. In seeking 
to account for the wide influence that these two religions 
have had, this fact just referred to must be taken into 
account. 

One of the strongest incentives to religious exercise is 
the sense of unreality that is continually forced upon the 
mind by the transitoriness of the phenomenal world. Ex- 
perience is filled with this evidence, and the conviction of 
earthly decay and vanity is unescapable whenever the least 
reflection is allowed. The exclamation, “ Vanity of vani- 
ties, all is vanity,” is not peculiar to the author of Ec- 
clesiastes, but comes strongly to every mind, at one time 
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or another. The lack of substantiality is then a necessary 
ingredient in our view of life and of the world. That 
which seems to be, turns and passes away. What appeared 
no longer appears, it has been revealed as only a seeming. 
When the reason is confronted with this situation it in- 
stinctively turns to that which has substantiality. It is 
not far from the truth to say that the long history of - 
thought has been the endeavor to pierce beyond the veil 
of immediate experience and to behold the substantial 
reality that lies back of the fading scene. This reality has 
been apprehended in many different ways by the religion- 
ist and the philosopher, in thought’s long and tedious 
course, but always the gleam of the real lured him on- 
ward. Sometimes the mists of untruth, of poorly thought 
out concepts, obscured the vision real, and again it seemed 
as if the obscurity was about to be overcome, and the 
truly real was to be disclosed in all the beauty of its 
eternal nature. 

Much has been made at times of the cosmological line 
of reasoning from the fact of a world to the transcendent 
source of that world. It is probably truer to say that the 
mind first rose to the conception of a transcendent reality 
beyond the phenomenal world by reason of the changing 
and unreal character of the realm of immediate experi- 
ence. This is thrust upon us with such insistence, that 
some explanation must be forthcoming, or else the mind 
must become hopelessly entangled in its own unsatisfac- 
tory ideas, and declare the whole order of individual pres- 
entation an illusion, thereby solving the problem by 
denying, illogically, its existence. This is the refuge of 
Buddhism. Not all thinking takes this nugatory course 
and thought first makes persistent attempts to find a more 
satisfactory answer to the question of evanescence than 
the pusillanimous course of negativity. This is the last 
recourse that thinking should take, and should never be 
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adopted so long as any other possible solution can be 
found. The insecurity of life and the hopelessness of 
finding, search: where we may, anything of an abiding 
kind in the midst of that which continually alters and dis- 
appears, may impress us in a well-nigh overwhelming way, 
yet the mind inherently looks beyond the transitoriness of 
all earthly things, and persistently endeavors to penetrate 
the mystery of substantial, enduring being. 


Stability Venerated 


Another and even more important principle is involved 
in Brahmanism. In fact, this second and the one already 
considered are determining factors in all religions. It is 
the very lack of stability of all that pertains to life 
and its environment, that has been the ground of all natu- 
ral religions, at least as concerns their content. The ulti- 
mate ground of religion is in the constitution of man, but 
its direction is determined by outward circumstances, 
when not based on supersensuous derivation. Man be- 
comes a worshiper of the sun or the stars or some other 
natural object as mountain or river, because these appeal 
to his imagination as being immutable as contrasted with 
the other changeable elements. The sun pursues its daily 
course for untold years, and the stars shine with un- 
dimmed luster for ages. The pale light of the moon does 
not change though generations of men come and go. The 
mountain rears its summit to the sky, age after age, and 
it is not strange that it becomes invested with a sacred 
character as the Fujiyama mountain of Japan. The river 
rolls on resistlessly, though those who live upon its banks 
pass away and others come to take their place. In the 
face of the rapid changeability of nearly everything, that 
which has the appearance of immutability is easily singled 
out as the object of religious veneration. When the star 
or sun is venerated, it is not so much the object itself that 
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is before the mind of the worshiper as the thought of 
substantial being that he fails to find in other things that 
are continually presented to his experience. It is true that 
his worship often degenerates into the veneration of ob- 
jects that are as transitory as himself. Thus he selects 
such things as the bull, snake, and monkey as the recipients 
of his religious favor. These may be regarded as degen- 
erate and perverted forms of the religious consciousness 
and historically have supervened upon a higher type of 
religious exercise. We may be able to see the historical 
relation of this and many other phases of man’s activity 
in a clearer and truer light, when we have divested 
ourselves of the notion, that now possesses us, that every- 
thing must be viewed as progressive. The idea of univer- 
sal progress is a supposition and has little to support it, 
except the unproved evolutionary hypothesis. The rea- 
soning is vicious and circuitous. This is evolutionary 
because of advance, and advance because of evolution. 
In these objects of degenerate religious veneration, 
there still lingers a trace of the principle already men- 
tioned, namely, the appearance of something more than 
what ordinary experience gives. The savage bowing be- 
fore the crudest fetish understands that it is something 
more than the immediate wood or stone that is presented 
to his senses. These are all about him, and there is no 
reason why that which is immediately known to his senses 
should be worshiped as such. It is as changing and non- 
substantial as anything else. What he does is to endow it 
with attributes that give it, seemingly, a non-sensuous 
and more substantial character. The bull becomes the 
embodiment of power and the procreative principle. The 
snake has an uncanny element about it. It appeals to the 
fascination that the mysterious has for the human mind. 
Somewhere, in all these instances, there is the struggle of 
the reflective consciousness to escape from the thraldom 
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of transitoriness and rest upon that which has enduring 
reality. Thought prefers permanence for the object of 
its contemplation and advances by some method or other 
to obtain this result. It also endeavors to ground all 
attributes in some being or reality capable of being thought 
as the substantial locus of these properties. 


Supersensuousness 


The second point, to which reference has been made, is 
the relation of the supersensuously conceived deity to the 
world. Man has a capacity to think of the supersensuous, 
and this involves the problem how this is to be understood 
in relation to the world. Two extremes are to be readily 
identified here. The one conceives the infinite in terms so 
transcendent as to remove it from all effective relation to 
the world of experience. Such a conception is faulty in 
that such an infinite is superfluous except as an object of 
thought. It is not capable of explaining much that needs 
to be explained. If the postulated ground is removed so 
far from that of which it is postulated as the explaining 
principle, that it cannot explain, then it has failed in its 
office. This was the vice of Neo-Platonism, and Calvin’s 
absoluteness approaches somewhat near this point. The 
opposite danger is that deity shall be conceived as so im- 
manent in temporal and spatial phenomena as to lose the 
distinction that should be preserved, by all means, be- 
tween itself and the world. In the first phase, the trans- 
cendence of the Infinite is unduly magnified, and in the 
second phase of thought, the Infinite is so immanent that 
it is indistinguishably immersed in the world. This makes 
everything a part of the Infinite. It deifies all nature. It 
is objected that this is never actually done in any historical 
system of thought. Perhaps not, but there is at least a 
tendency to approach this point of view. One of the 
tests to which any religion may be subjected is along the 
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line under consideration. If its conception of the Infinite 
is made too transcendent, it fails, as no relation is pos- 
sible with the Infinite, and that which would be a religion 
is not a religion. Where no relation can be instituted 
between the supersensuous Infinite and finite man, the 
true character of religion is sacrificed, and nothing can 
remain except a meaningless routine of empty form. 

On the other hand, where the Infinite has been brought 
down so low as to lose itself in the material world of 
imperfect and sensuous experience, it is no longer a true 
infinite and there remains little significance in a religion 
predicated on a ground of this kind. Between these two 
dangers religion must steer a straight course. It is said 
of Brahmanism that while pantheistic it is not so in this 
lower use of the term. That is, it does not make the sum 
of all things to be the Infinite. It may be that no religion 
actually makes the sun, stars, earth, man, and the innu- 
merable things and qualities of daily experience, taken in 
their entirety, to constitute the Infinite. However this 
may be, there is no characteristic of Hindu thought that 
is so deeply rooted as that of pantheism. This colors all 
of the Indian thinking whether Brahmanism or Buddhism. 
It is upon this principle that the distinctive features of 
Hindu thinking, religious, moral, and social, rest. Leave 
this out, and the turn that thought here takes would be- 
come unintelligible. The pantheism of India is not a 
pantheism that deifies the sense world, but rather one that 
recognizes—perhaps too sharply—the evanescent nature 
of the world of sense. It has grasped the idea of the 
transitoriness of all things human and earthly, and so 
comes to consider them as nothing. The thought of India 
is idealistic in a way, or perhaps better to say that it is 
non-materialistic. It has penetrated beneath the surface 
of phenomena and has seen these as shadowy illusions 
that lack all trace of substantiality. In other words, their 
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unreality has been emphasized until nothing remains. The 
phenomenal world is a dream world possessing no more 
tangible being than do dreams. The world floats before 
the senses as dreams pass before the sleeping conscious- 
ness, and will be dissipated some time as are dreams upon 
awakening. Better off is that one who knows that the 
illusion is an illusion, even though nothing remains after 
the bubble is exploded, than the one who blindly follows 
a iridescent dream and will some day awake to the pitiful 
mistake that he has made. That man is wiser who has 
comprehended the nothingness of the realm of sense, than 
he who fatuously follows that which is some time to dis- 
appear before his astonished and bewildered gaze. It is 
better that the objects of sense be obliterated than that 
they should be mistakenly regarded as substantial when 
they are not. Better to know that what is not, is not, 
than to think that it is, when it is not. 


Panthetsm 


The pantheism of Brahmanism is a negative pantheism. 
In every fair use of the term, it is pantheism even of an 
extreme kind, but it is also only just to say, that if panthe- 
ism is to be adopted, what the writer calls negative panthe- 
ism is preferable to other varieties. The formulation that 
the Brahmanic thought takes in this connection, is not 
that the Infinite is in all and all things are God, but rather 
that the world is nothing and God is all. Back of a seem- 
ing that is in fact nothing, is the all-substantial being that 
is all in all. Brahmanism expresses this by saying that 
there is but one Being and no second. This One is, and 
derivation, as a second something having its own being, 
is an error that should be corrected at all costs. 

To know the Ultimate Being, all spatial and temporal 
attributes must be transcended, for these are not character- 
istic of the One Transcendent Existence. The Brahman 
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says that the One Being is, like space, devoid of all sense 
properties, and he who would know this being, can do so 
not by penetrating deeper into the unseen qualities of that 
which is beyond the phenomenal, this penetration being 
through phenomena, but by renouncing this method, and 
adopting the attitude of mind which tells itself, that this 
one, unitary existence, is. It is known not by devious and 
labored methods of investigation and reflection, but by an 
immediate intuitive contemplation. Not by emotional 
exultation do we rise to a vision of the divine One and 
All; not by sense, but by a mystic attitude of mind that, 
renouncing all ordinary ways of knowing, apprehends the 
pure essence in its immediateness. The one who would 
do this can do it best by repeating to himself, It is, it is. 
It is easily seen that Brahmanic thought has gone far 
afield from either scientific, philosophic, or ordinary re- 
ligious reflection. Science tells in a painstaking way to 
find the nature of the Phenomenal, to penetrate to the 
inner recesses of all that comes under its purview. Phi- 
losophy seeks diligently to ascertain the real by a critical 
reflective process rejecting first one concept and then an- 
other, until the most adequate that it can command is 
reached. ‘The religious consciousness has usually sought 
to approach nearer and nearer to the object of its devo- 
tion by a better comprehension and understanding of the 
divine nature. Not so with Brahmanism. By one stroke, 
it would reach the goal of its quest. Rather by an act of 
negation than a positive one it comes mystically into the 
presence of its transcendent object of all religious seek- 
ing. This is apparently an easy method and, if successful, 
would have much to commend it. The other side of this 
is the expense at which this end has been purchased. The 
Brahmanic deity, while seemingly so exalted, is after all 
lowered. It is as without distinctions, undetermined be- 
ing, one of the lowest of all possible categories of thought. 
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While all in all, it is a poor all. Philosophically it is 
Eleatism. It has a religious dress, but falls short of the 
minimum requirement of religion, namely, that the object 
of religious thought and worship must equal and even 
transcend the being of the worshiper. The God of Brah- 
manism is less than a man unless, by a twist of thought, 
man is made to be nothing. Surely on such a negative 
basis, it is not to be supposed that much of a superstruc- 
ture can be erected. 

Before leaving this phase of Brahmanism, it is well to 
call attention to the unity that underlies its conception of 
the supersensuous. Hindu thought, as that of many other 
races, has a polytheistic expression. Back of the poly- 
theism there is a deeper monotheism. The various gods 
are but attributes of the one all-pervading Essence or 
Being. The less penetrating insight which cannot grasp 
this unitary conception may rest content with the popular 
idea of gods many, but the more sophisticated, that have 
risen above the common notion, will see beyond the diver- 
sity an essential unity. This process of thought is anal- 
ogous to that already considered in regard to the unitary 
being of the world. As that goes back of the varied mani- 
festations of the natural world, and grasps the one indi- 
visible unity that gathers all else into itself, so religiously 
this is done by the idea of a deity complete in itself, but 
having varied expressions of itself, which, as separately 
considered, come to be hypostatized into entities of a 
discrete kind. 


Applied Brahmanism 


The question that logically comes before us is, What 
kind of a religious life and practise is built up on the 
basis of one formless Being as the cardinal tenet of its 
creed? The distinguishing feature of Brahmanic meta- 
physics is the nameless being of Brahma, who is never- 
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theless the only being, and all of the seeming world is a 
fatal dream that will eventually depart. The Christian 
conception is quite at variance with this, although it seem- 
ingly has something in common with it. The Christian 
conception sees God in everything, but he is not the things. 
He is in the star, but he is not the star. The visible ob- 
jects disclose his handiwork, and he is in the world in 
different ways, and in varying degrees of immanence. 
God is spirit, not matter, and while matter may declare 
the workmanship of the Infinite, it is still intrinsically 
different. The world reveals goodness, wisdom, and 
might. These are manifestations of an infinite Being 
who possesses these qualities to an infinite degree. There 
is a fuller revelation of the nature of God in the spiritual 
personality of man than in the beauty of a waterfall. 
Brahmanism can do nothing of this kind, for its real is 
an inconceivable, distinctionless something, and so cannot 
be seen more or less in anything. To the Brahman the 
Infinite can be in nothing; to the Christian everything can 
be consecrated by the divine presence, although the pres- 
ence is an unseen reality beyond or behind that which is 
outwardly manifest. 

One outcome of Brahmanic thought is a lessened re- 
gard for human personality. It is alike evanescent along 
with all else. This is the direction that the Brahmanic 
thinker goes in his reflection. The popular thought turns 
in the opposite direction. While the philosopher of India 
may strive to negate the apparent reality of ordinary 
thought and make unreal that which seems to the unso- 
phisticated consciousness as having some substantial be- 
ing even though transitory, the popular thought cannot 
follow this abstraction and must revert to the other alter- 
native. What it does is to see God in everything good 
and evil alike. The pure-minded is no nearer to the un- 
known being than the sensual. The sage of India may do 
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what he will to grasp the negative abstractions of his own 
creation, the ordinary mind is going to run the gamut 
and deify the base and the unclean as well as the noble 
and the pure. Snakes and ferocious beasts become objects 
of veneration, and are held in equal honor with that which 
has an unquestioned higher existence than these harmful 
and ignoble objects. And why not if the same being is 
indiscriminately back of the venomous and sinful and of 
the beneficent and righteous? There even seems to be a 
perverseness in human nature that seemingly revels in 
going to the extreme and placing the emphasis upon the 
harmful and out-of-the-way. Perchance this should not 
be regarded as a perverseness so much as a legitimate out- 
come of the Brahmanic course of thought. Inasmuch as 
nothing phenomenal is really real, why not select as the 
symbols of that impalpable reality back of all the vile and 
monstrous of the unreal dream existence? This would as 
truly express the inexpressible as the harmonious and 
beautiful. If there be any difference here, it is in favor 
of the ignoble and lower. Why select the beautiful and 
pure to symbolize that which is incomprehensible, when 
the only predication that can be made is, that it is? Surely 
the one class of objects—the lower—fits the conditions as 
well as that which is usually understood as higher. 

The reasoning of pantheistic Brahmanism leads in two 
directions when reference to morality is made. The 
learned devotee may become an ascetic recluse, and 
scrupulously avoid contamination of all kinds, yet the 
mass consciousness would see all conduct alike and not 
strive to attain to ethical heights. Pantheism sees the 
natural appetites and vices as logical and as desirable as 
the purest ethical reaches of conduct. It is a fatalistic 
idea to which pantheism leads, and the vices may as well 
be tolerated as the virtues. That which is, is, and the vice 
is as much as the virtue. So they are all on the same level. 
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Ethical culture is useless and the path of least resistance 
is the one most likely followed. Under these conditions 
there could be little moral advance. There is little won- 
der, in fact, the opposite would be extremely unlikely, 
that the masses who follow the flickering light of Brah- 
manism should become steeped in immorality and vice. 
One other principle should receive brief consideration. 
This is the caste system, one of the most diabolical teach- 
ings that was ever devised by the mind of man. In sub- 
stance, caste means that the inequalities of the social and 
economic order are arbitrarily fixed in an irrevocable man- 
ner. Life is inherently hard and cruel enough without 
making this worse by artificial enactment. There are 
natural inequalities of capacity or talent and also acci- 
dental differences that pertain to the birth status. To 
make these to have a fixity that cannot be transcended, is 
doubly wrong. It keeps on the higher levels those who by 
ability and application are not fitted for this position, and 
confines to the lower strata those who should by reason 
of their worth attain to a higher state. It breeds con- 
tempt on the part of the fortunate for those less so, and 
a bemoaning subservience on the part of those who are 
unfortunate in the accident of birth rank. At first sight, 
Brahmanism would hardly seem to lead to the caste result. 
In fact, its ephemeral conception of the world of common 
sense, might seem to give an equality view to everything, 
and result in a Stoic conception of brotherhood. Such, 
however, is far from the case. Its thought proceeded in 
a different direction. All that is, is alike, and from this 
it is easier to deduce that the existing order is the right. 
All that is, is indifferent in virtue or vice, and no attempt 
need be made to correct the inequality and unfairness that 
is always found wherever men are found who are un- 
touched by the spiritual and ethical ideals. Brahmanism 
has put the sanction of religion upon the existing state of 
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society, and so fixes a natural, but inherently wrong con- 
dition. This is a strong indictment. 


Buddhism 


In point of numbers, this is one of the great religions 
of the world, and this raises the expectation that distinct 
and lofty metaphysical principles are to be encountered in 
an examination of a religion that numbers among its 
adherents a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 
the entire world. 

While it came to have a large following outside of 
India, some of its greatest triumphs being in other lands, 
it is a type of religious thought which could hardly have 
been produced anywhere except in the subtle conscious- 
ness of the Hindu. Western thinking is too rigorous, 
too strictly logical, and too practical to produce a religion 
of either the Brahmanic or Buddhistic type. Western 
thought tends to the logical end that its principles indi- 
cate, and deviates little from this path. The Hindu, on 
the contrary, is not mindful of logical consistency. Logi- 
cally, Brahmanism should not have deified that which 
seemingly is, for after all it is only an unreality and noth- 
ing to deify. What it really does is to consecrate noth- 
ingness. As a pantheism in which God is all, everything 
having vanished into the indeterminate being of the in- 
finite, there was no ground for the apparently existing 
order being elevated into a high order of being, when it 
is indiscriminately regarded as having a divine presence 
and sanction. Philosophically, Buddhism is an attempt 
to overcome the metaphysical mistake of Brahmanism 
which having debased all nature and life, turns about, 
and inconsistently elevates the finite into a false relation 
to the infinite, making all grades of the finite alike. On 
the ethical side, Buddhism is a recall from the lowered 
conception of the ethical to which Brahmanic thought 
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would inevitably lead, on the ground indicated. To make 
all that is alike, simply because it is, and so neglect the 
obvious moral distinction that reason and experience both 
indicate, is to do violence from which subsequent thought 
must turn away. This is one of the secrets of the remark- 
able hold that Buddhism quickly came to have in a society 
where Brahmanism was apparently so strongly entrenched. 
To attempt to restore a world that had previously been 
reduced to a phantasy, is an inconsistent procedure. Hav- 
ing reviled the world, there was no proper ground whereby 
it could be reestablished upon a secure and respectable 
basis. In view of this contradiction inherent in Brah- 
manism, it needed only a better moral view-point and a 
more consistent metaphysics to make serious inroads upon 
a religion that had neither thought nor practise to com- 
mend it. 

Buddhism bears at least some external likeness to Chris- 
tianity in that the life of its founder is a strong factor in 
the content of its appeal to the world. There was an ele- 
ment of renunciation in his life, which could not have 
been without its effect upon those to whom the story was 
told. The sacrificial and heroic touch the inner springs 
of life and have a strong attractiveness. This is, how- 
ever, only a secondary matter, for even if the life of 
Buddha be taken at the best that tradition tells us, it 
would hardly account for the zeal with which this re- 
ligion was propagated, and its marked success in gaining 
adherents by the millions, not only in the land of its birth, 
but also in other countries. It is evident that deeper rea- 
sons must be looked for. There are two principal lines 
along which religion makes its appeal. First, it may offer 
an easy escape from the present state of unethical living 
and hold out a promise of future benefit that is easily 
attained. This is accomplished either by a lowered con- 
ception of evil and future bliss or is reached by a system 
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of outward form. Ceremonial observances are always 
cheap inasmuch as the heart is not touched and no real 
repentance is involved. The greatest hindrance to the 
spread of real Christianity is that it does require real 
repentance. It is much easier to perform some elaborate 
rites, which in no way reach the conscience except to lull 
it into deceptive complacency. The spread of Christianity 
is not fairly comparable with other religions, for it re- 
quires what they do not. When Christianity has become 
more formal and lost something of its inner and essential 
character, it too has tended to rapid advance. Moham- 
medanism and Brahmanism are both illustrative of the 
appeal just noted. The former has been more inclined 
to the lowered conception of wrong-doing and also of the 
future state, while the latter has laid more of an emphasis 
upon the ceremonial side of religion, although they have 
combined to some extent both of the tendencies mentioned. 
The second course that a religion may follow is that of 
renunciations. This calls upon its adherents to renounce 
certain kinds of conduct, especially those that have ethical 
import, or which stand in the way of present or future 
_happiness. While all religions may do this to some ex- 
tent, it is a more outstanding characteristic of some than 
of others. Thus both Christianity and Buddhism exem- 
plify this characteristic more than Mohammedanism and 
Brahmanism. This point is to be considered in speaking 
of Buddhism, and in contrast with Brahmanism. The 
latter made a distinct mistake in its primal teaching of 
the illusory nature of the world and then made every- 
thing equally good because it is. It would have been 
better, that is, more logical to have made everything 
wrong because deceptive. That which appears to be, and 
yet is not, is more easily assimilated to a category that is 
unethical, than to one that is moral. The reasonable pro- 
cedure on the basis of Brahmanic metaphysics would 
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have been to have taught the renunciation of all earthly 
desire, the freeing of oneself from the bondage of pas- 
sion, for these, after all, are but illusions, and the sooner 
these are removed, as all other illusions, the better. The 
persistence of illusion can have nothing to commend it. 
Brahmanism should likewise have leveled all social dis- 
tinctions instead of accentuating and perpetuating them 
in a frozen system. These too must be illusory according 
to the basic idea and as such should be rigorously removed. 
Brahmanism did not do this and its logical as well as 
practical weakness left the way open for the advent of 
Buddhism and enabled it to attain a marked triumph, in 
many ways, over the older religion. 


Nirvana 

The most distinctive principle in the Buddhist religion 
is that about which there is marked difference of opinion, 
namely, the meaning of Nirvana. Much of Buddhism on 
its philosophical side centers around this idea. In ap- 
proaching this point, it should be remembered that since 
its contact with Western thought, and its attempt to pre- 
sent or explain its conception of Nirvana, Buddhism has 
been on the defensive, and would present this matter in 
as favorable a light as possible. This may account for 
some of the different interpretations that are advanced, 
but a deeper reason is probably the inherent obscurity of 
the idea itself. To the Buddhist, Nirvana is the goal that 
is preeminently desired, if the term desire can legitimately 
be used in this connection. It is the state to which Buddha, 
attained and to which he invited his followers. Is it an 
extinction of being? It is said to be this. But, if so, 
why should it be so desirable? It can only be reached by 
a long penitential process and a purification that too is a 
long arduous struggle. But why strive so long and in 
such a hard way to reach non-existence? It seems para- 
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doxical that this could be so and that any one could keep 
this before him as an incentive. Generally speaking, re- 
ligion has as one of its cardinal doctrines a positive con- 
cept of the future state, although this may be of lesser 
reality and desirability as compared with the present. This 
remark applies to the Greek and Roman idea of the future 
condition. The Buddhistic appears to be a wholly nega- 
tive idea ald so quite different from other religions. In 
fact, religions appear to be instituted in large part to con- 
serve the future; and to deny any real existence in the 
future, to even the best or most favored, seems to con- 
trovert the very essence of religion. The first meaning 
that Nirvana has, as applied to what may be reached in 
the present existence, is a cessation of desire and pain. 
It is complete renunciation of all that men seek after, 
even the desire to live. The line of reasoning as laid 
down in the sublime or highest truths of Buddha is not 
difficult to follow. The first premise is that the usual 
state is one of pain, trouble, and sorrow. The experiences 
of life including birth, growth, and death are all filled 
with sorrow. Life is then, as a matter of conscious ex- 
perience, far more painful than anything else. There is 
a tinge of the modern philosopher, Schopenhauer, with 
his pessimism, in this conception of life. The second 
premise is that this pain and trouble is due primarily to 
desire on our part. This may be carried back still farther 
and may be said to be due to the action of the external 
world on our senses which in turn excite in us cravings. 
These cravings, or desires, lead to misery and discontent. 
Furthermore all action to which desire tends results in 
rebirth and so to the prolongation of the misery of exis- 
tence. The only means by which this can be avoided is by 
the extinction of all desire. This in turn necessitates 
rigorous self-denial and self-discipline in which the un- 
worthiness of the present existence is clearly recognized. 
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Desire keeps alive the present state and is not merely to 
be modified or turned into new channels, but is to be 
ruthlessly uprooted—extirpated to the last degree. Even 
the consciousness of self is to be overcome. This is to 
come as near to non-existence as it is possible to do. The 
body still exists, but death will dissolve this, and a com- 
plete nothingness results. The one who enters upon this 
course that is eventually to lead to Nirvana is an Arahat 
or Arhat. Such a one is freed from the desire to live, 
from self-pride, from ignorance, in fact from every crav- 
ing pertaining to material or immaterial existence. In 
Nirvana all that is painful and unpleasant ceases, the 
pangs of life are over, and in the oblivion of the extinc- 
tion of self-consciousness the great end of Buddhism is 
reached. Practically, if not theoretically, Nirvana is an- 
nihilation. If it be argued that a shadowy existence is 
still possible, it is of no practical significance. Even 
theoretically there seems little doubt but that it is non- 
existence. It is one step beyond the conception of Brah- 
manism which, while postulating an existence, conceives 
this as undifferentiated in any way whatever. This is an 
almost empty concept although, of course, not entirely so. 
Buddhism has but advanced (or receded) one step farther 
and made indeterminate being non-being. Nirvana is 
exactly what non-being means, first the thought of being 
and then its denial. This is, however, but an empty 
affirmative of thought, as being cannot annul itself, al- 
though it can annul its manifestations. Buddhistic meta- 
physics is an impossible position so far as reason is con- 
cerned. Brahmanism has made certain logical mistakes, 
but hardly as grievous a logical error as Buddhism has 
made. It is little wonder that its adherents would seek 
sometimes to soften the conception of Nirvana for a con- 
tention that is rationally impossible is not complimentary 
to any system of philosophy or religion. The Buddhist 
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has a grain of truth in the position that the senses are 
unreliable. They are the least so of all knowledge, but 
because there is some little truth here, there is no need of 
going far beyond this and denying to reason its proper 
prerogative. 


Why So Many Followers 


There remains the question why has Buddhism suc- 
ceeded so well, that is, in gaining so many converts? The 
answer probably does not lie in any one point, but rather 
that a number of influences have converged to the same 
end. It is remarkable that a religion that holds no hope 
of future glory and a bliss, that if reached, shall compen- 
sate for the misery of this life, should be able to make as 
strong an appeal as it has. It denies the existence of the 
infinite and of immortality and calls to a renunciation of 
the pleasures of this life. Surely this seems to be about 
as negative a conception as can be made. Broadly speak- 
ing, Buddhism is the philosophy of negation or not-being, 
while Brahmanism is the philosophy of pure being (inde- 
terminate being). Whatever positive content Buddhism 
has, is the affirmation that comes from negating a nega- 
tion. Life is hard, especially in the lands that have wit- 
nessed the greatest triumphs of Buddhism, and barring 
any positive relief, the only alternative that remains is a 
negative one. Reflection had not indicated a way of 
escape along such a line as this, that is, a positive relief 
as is offered by Christianity. This is a supernatural re- 
ligion and affords escape from the evils of life here and 
now as well as in the future. Reflection in Brahmanism 
had merely fixed the unequal hardships, riveting them 
stronger than before by giving them the sanctions of re- 
ligion, and had condoned the evils and sensuality of life 
by making the good and the bad alike indifferent. The 
natural outcome of such thinking would be more and 
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more evil, and its consequent pain and suffering, until 
almost any relief, even though it be a negative one, is 
welcomed. Buddhism calls to a renunciation of desire, 
and this would lead, if carried out, to the extinction of 
many of ‘the grosser evils and so to an amelioration of 
conditions and partial ease of conscience, that is, less 
regret over wrong-doing. The more the misery of life 
with no other hope of abatement, the greater the call that 
a negative conception will have. India is a land of misery, 
and the same can be said of other countries where Bud- 
dhism has gathered a large following. This religion holds 
out at least the hope of painlessness even if no joy is con- 
templated. Buddhism then may be characterized, as be- 
fore, as the religion of negation and the added charac- 
teristic that of indifference. Metaphysically its thinking 
is negative, practically it leads away from! pain to the 
point of painlessness, but not to joy. Its goal is the zero 
point between pain and pleasure, sorrow and joy. It is 
then lastly a religion of indifference. 

The call to self-effacement is likewise poorly and nega- 
tively conceived. The Christian is called to a self-efface- 
ment, but this differs widely from the Buddhistic idea. 
The Buddhist idea is a Nirvana death, a hopeless, color- 
less nothingness. The Christian is also called upon to 
renounce his present life, to die to it, but it is not merely 
a negation. Its philosophy is summed up in the words: 
“T am crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live, yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” 


Zoroastrianism 


This religion is as well called Mazdeism from the name 
of its supreme god, Ahura Mazda. It is essentially a 
dualistic religion, being in fact the best example of this 
of any of the great religions. Religions generally have 
something of this principle in them, but it is usually not 
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carried to an extreme degree as in this particular religion. 
Life offers many contrasts. There is the day that is 
bright with the sunlight, and night with its depressing 
darkness. Summer is more pleasant and ministers to the 
needs of man, while the winter chills and blasts much 
_ that would be to his advantage. The wild, destructive 
storm and the peace of the stormless sky afford still an- 
other contrast. Life and death, and especially good and 
evil, are continually before the reflective consciousness 
and are a distinct point of dualistic departure in thought. 
Of all these contrasts, the ethical is the sharpest, and it is 
here that Mazdeism takes its rise. Mazda is the good 
principle while Ahriman is the evil. These are personali- 
ties and are self-existent, although Ahriman was not 
originally aware of the existence of Mazda who was 
aware of the existence of his opposite. There is a dis- 
tinct difference here regarding the Christian idea which 
looks upon Satan as derived and not eternal or self-ex- 
istent. The introduction of two self-existent entities oc- 
casions not only a dualism, but moreover a rational diffi- 
culty in that these, as sharing the universe between 
themselves, are respectively limited, the one by the other. 
Two opposed infinites cannot be, for the very fact of 
limitation destroys infinitude. Ahriman has the power of 
creation as well as Mazda, and exercised this power in 
creating beings who would contend against the followers 
of the good. This is again different from the fallen angel 
idea in that these demons are so from the beginning, and 
have never known any other state. 

Ahriman, when he became cognizant of the existence 
of the good, was invited to help in the furtherance of the 
interests of the good. This would have brought him into 
a harmonious relation with Mazda, but he declined such 
relation. The ground of the refusal is not made clear, 
but the rational ground is not hard to find. There could 
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be no fellowship between the good and the bad, light and 
darkness. Mutual helpfulness would be impossible and 
the only possibility, aside from active antagonism, would 
be that of passive tolerance, the one of the other. Mazda’s 
proffer of peace was necessarily rejected. 


Zoroaster 


Zoroaster is the lawgiver of the system that bears his 
name. How much is legendary and how much is sober 
fact, as pertains to his career, is doubtful. Presumably 
more is mythical than actual. One point seems to stand 
out that either in the teaching of Zoroaster or in its re- 
finement by others, as the fact may be, there is a strong 
spiritual element. Aside from the striking duality above 
mentioned, the spirituality and high ethical tone of Zoro- 
astrianism are its principal features. These last are in 
marked contrast with some of the other religions, and 
indicate a reason why this religion has had a downward 
course after an initial success. There was not the inherent 
power to sustain the spirituality that it would inculcate. 
Only heavenly power suffices for this, and when this is 
not present, as it is not in a natural religion, it must 
eventually shrivel and die. 

Right was not to be purchased by a subordination to 
the wrong. When Zoroaster was tempted to renounce 
the way of Mazda, his good way, and refrain from war- 
ring against the adherents and works of the evil one, he 
triumphed easily over this allurement even though he was 
promised an undisputed dominion*for a thousand years. 
This recital makes the cleavage between the good and the 
evil the more pronounced and their radical inconsistency 
is brought into sharp relief. The will of Mazda is 
supremely good. 

Unfortunately, no way was found for indefinitely pro- 
longing the life of Zoroaster, although miraculous events 
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attended his birth. True his death, at the hands of the 
evil genius who hurls a thunderbolt at him, is avenged. 
Other heroes perform valorous deeds that make for the 
amelioration of conditions that affect human life. Mazde- 
ism is then humanitarian. It breathes a spirit of helpful- 
ness. This extends to its consideration for the poor. Of 
the future punishments, one of the most severe was for 
the one who refused his discarded clothing to those poorer 
than himself. Around man, and for his good, are cen- 
tered numerous distinctions made among material ob- 
jects. This distinction was frequently obscured by legend 
and myth and so came to lose its practical value. Still the 
principle remains, and it is thus evident that man has a 
far higher intrinsic worth in the Mazda religion than in 
that of Brahmanism or Buddhism. It does not rise to 
the high plane of the transcendent worth of human per- 
sonality as does Christianity; yet here, as in some other 
respects, there is more spiritual kinship with the Christian 
religion than either the two just mentioned or Moham- 
medanism have. 

Those animals that actually, or in a fanciful way, are 
helpful to men are put in the good class. Some animals, 
as the frog, get into the wrong class because of legendary 
association with the evil designs of Ahriman. It was a 
pious duty to weaken the power of the evil one by slaying 
such of his creatures as one was able to kill. On the 
other hand, to kill an animal that was counted as belong- 
ing to Mazda was an affront to deity himself. Our phi- 
losophical interest here is in the sharp demarcation that is 
made between the two principles, good and evil. These 
are forever irreconcilable and in the activities of life we 
range ourselves on the side of one or the other of these 
two principles that contend for the mastery of the world. 

Many grotesque practises grew up around the purer 
principles of this religion until these had been much over- 
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laid. These are excrescences and not an integral part of 
its better nature. It has some striking and elevated ideas. 
Its metaphysical undoing is its radical dualism. On this 
basis, it is impossible to construct a satisfactory theory of 
religion, or a philosophy of reality, and it is this failure 
which is its lasting and ineradicable defect. When once 
this element has been introduced, there is no way of re- 
moving it. Zoroastrianism should have guarded against 
this error at all costs. Not having done this it could not 
retrieve itself. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE BIBLE 


If the Bible be a rational presentation of formal and 
comprehensive, as well as profound, religious truth, it 
must rest upon the principles of reason, that is, there 
_ must be definite philosophical principles which underlie 
the subject-matter that is set forth. To suppose other- 
_ wise, is to make the Book of books less than many ordi- 
_ nary books which are composed without a formal regard 
_ for rational standards. The Bible would not presumably 
_ present its subject-matter as a philosophical treatise, for 
it has a religious, not a metaphysical, end in view. While 
not then, in a formal sense, philosophical, it must, because 
it deals with ultimate things, have ultimateness as one of 
its principal elements. It has far more of a philosophical 
than a scientific character for the reason that the relation 
of religion and philosophy is a closer one than that of 
science and religion. Both religion and philosophy are of 
the universal or ultimate type of thought, whereas science 
is phenomenal. Religion and philosophy deal with the 
permanent or eternal, and thus their thought moves in a 
field different from the scientific, while having much in 


~ common between themselves. 


No attempt is made in the discussion that follows to 
treat of the philosophical import of Bible statements in 
anything of an exhaustive way. To do so would in fact 
require a painstaking examination of the entire Bible 
content. It is replete with philosophical implication and 
their systematic presentation would be interesting and 
profitable. However this is not the place to do this piece 
of work, and so reference will only be made to a few dis- 
tinctive instances. The reflective thought, or metaphysi- 
cal principle, back of the Scriptural teaching regarding 
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spirituality, reality, and appearance, free will, Satan, 
church, family, self-existence, and the incarnation will be 
considered. Even these few points will receive only suffi- 
cient notice to indicate that which it is desired to bring out. 


Spirituality 

The proper appraisement of religion will be made when 
the whole range of thought is passed in review. The first 
stage is that of abstract or theoretical reason that con- 
siders the forms of thought as such. This is a purely 


speculative affair and moves in the field and has the form ~ 
of logic. The second is that of nature. In the first uni- — 
versal ideas are seen in their logical relation. In the 


second stage, these are detected as the substantial realities 
that are the ground of the material processes that taken 
together are known as nature. The activities and energies 
of the physical world order are the manifestation of rea- 
son. In the final or third stage, man as finite reason is 
recognized as spirit in its own proper sphere. Spirit is 
here seen as spirit in itself and not in some other form. 
Before the form was more or less alien, but alienness has 
been transcended and selfhood is manifest. This is rea- 
son in-and-for itself, not for another. In nature, reason 


is hidden, disclosing itself only intuitively, by poetic 
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glimpses, and is not readily apparent although basically 


present. Man as active reason becomes self-conscious and 
also conscious of reason as reason, both in its limited 
aspect as found in himself, and also in a larger truer way 
as he beholds it in its fulness as the infinite reason. This 
is the crowning achievement of the human mind when it 


grasps the idea of the absolute as essentially spirit like 


itself. Thus the circle is complete, synthesis is effected. 
In religion where spiritual oneness of the finite and abso- 
lute is essayed, reason has attained its highest and truest 


insight. The absolute is understood as of the same inner 
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being as the worshiper although differing in moral nature. 
Religiously this is evidenced by the term heavenly Father 
applied to the Infinite. God, as Father, is recognized as 
bearing a close relation to the one who calls him by this 
name. 

Thinking comes to its highest or perfect form when 
thought and its object are Seen as essentially of the same 
nature. This is partially illustrated in the recognition of 
the objective world as inherently rational as is the sub- 
ject. The best illustration of this is seen in religious 
thought where the object of the religious thought and 
feeling is regarded as one in kind with the religionist. 
The Christian conception of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherly character of Christ are here in point. These 
yield the idea of intimate relation and the closest likeness. 
The spiritual consciousness sees in a spiritual conception 
of God one like himself, although of course different in 
holiness and other attributes. 

This points to the true religious nature of Christianity 

_and is another point of differentiation between it and 
other religions. There is a proper sense in which men are 
spoken of as sons or children of God for there is a simi- 
Jarity in spiritual nature. It may be necessary to quicken 
the man’s spiritual being until it consciously reaches out 
after the heavenly and “‘sets its affections on things 
above,” but there is a potential inherent capacity for this 
very thing otherwise it would not come to be this. 


Self-Existence 


Philosophic thought has always led back in its reflec- 
tion to an ultimate, underived, and unconditioned ground 
of all else. This may take a materialistic form as the 
atomisms of the ancient Greeks or the energetic concep- 
tion of more recent time. It has more frequently been 
idealistic as in the great thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Kant, 
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and Hegel. The mind instinctively turns to that which is 
self-existing and self-conditioning. This is the necessary 
premise of reason, sine qua non, somewhere is the begin- 
ning or ground of all that has been derived. This is the 
only escape from an interminable regress that becomes 
wearisome and unreasonable. 

The Bible account is predicated on the principle of self- 
existence and self-actuality. “In the beginning God cre- 
ated” is no chance introduction to its opening statement 
of cosmogony. God is implicitly affirmed as the self-con- 
tained and ultimate source of all that comes to be. He 
does not need any derivation, he has always been. Final- 
ity in its completest sense is implied in this opening decla- 
ration. There was nothing before God. He was in the 
beginning, without origin, although all else has originated 
from him. This is the philosophy of absolute idealism. 
It is not Platonic, or Aristotelian, but Hegelian. The 
absolute reason of this last philosopher corresponds, in 
principle, completely to the Biblical conception of the in- 
finite. In idealism of this type, the real is the one source 
and explanation of all else, as in the Genesis narrative. A 
significant statement in this connection is the burning bush 
declaration where God discloses himself as possessing self- 
existence and finality. ‘I am That I Am” is the infinite 
that exists in his own right and because of his own activ- 
ity. In contradistinction, for example, to the gods of the 
Egyptians there was no theogony here. Those who were 
to be delivered from bondage were first to be told that 
One who needed no power even to exist or come to exist, 
save that of himself, was to be their protector and deliv- 
erer from a strong earthly power. Before the might of 
the Absolute, even Pharoah would be powerless. Backed 
by the might of One who had no other, but only himself, 
even a slave population could be successfully transferred 
beyond the reach of one of the mightiest of earthly rulers. 
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Such rulers even at the best have a derived power and 
being and so cannot rightfully nor successfully withstand 
the challenging force of an Infinite who contains all 
being within himself. The I Am is being-in-and-for- 
itself. Christ’s use of this same term in referring to 
himself also has point. As the object of the self-existing 
subject it is eminently fitting that he should so speak, and 
his position is based on sound philosophical reasoning. 
Reference to the principle involved is discussed in con- 
nection with the philosophy of the Trinity. 

The creative activity discloses certain philosophical 
ideas, again, of an idealistic kind. The re-creation was 
first chaotic, lacking definiteness and law. It was a mere 
being, existence without determination or qualitative dis- 
tinctions. These came later. All through the creative act 
there is logical progression, in fact a dialectic. After the 
first bare existence there came differentiation when dif- 
ferences of one kind and another were brought out. All 
that came to be was from the same ultimate source, indi- 
cating a monistic conception of the world although dis- 
tinction as to parts is definitely preserved. The monism 
is in the infinitely derived character of all, and its rational 
conformity to one central, comprehensive plan. 


Reality and Appearance 


All that occurs is imperfect to a greater or less extent. 
This is true of all phenomena whether in the physical, 
social, ethical, or religious sphere. It follows as a con- 
sequence of this that in the religious field these would be 
manifestations of imperfection in many forms. It is for 
this reason that no religious group ever completely exem- 
plifies the principles for which it stands, and in a broader 
sense does not include all the phases of the principles upon 
which it is built. It is for this reason that annulment is 
occasioned in some cases in a shorter time, and in other 
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instances the manifestation is longer. The more truly 
the expression discloses the reality of that of which it is 
an expression, the more enduring it will be. The prin- 
ciple that is the ground of the appearance gives rise to the 
appearance, and this presents the ground in a more or 
less perfect way. Where the expression is distinctly im- 
perfect, that is, the principle is set forth very inadequately, 
annulment must occur inasmuch as the principle cannot 
continue to uphold that which is more unlike than like 
itself. Where the likeness is greater, the upholding will 
be correspondingly enhanced and so continue for a far 
greater length of time. Should the likeness be complete 
the endurance would be for all time. A somewhat in- 
volved situation arises because the principles are them- 
selves of different significance. Some of them are them- 
selves truer to ultimate reality than others, and thus their 
exemplifications have a different meaning in relation to 
the whole. If the ultimate nature of reality be goodness, 
then this will be the determining norm. Putting these 
considerations together this result will be obtained. All 
phenomenal things are expressions of underlying grounds, 
and to the extent that they conform to that which they 
represent and to the extent that these possess finality there 
is persistence. The degree of persistence will be meas- 
ured by the degree of conformity. The principle could 
not support that which does not adequately manifest it- 
self. So to do would be for the principle or ground to 
be false to itself. Examples of what is here set forth can 
be found on every hand. The Greek admiration for the 
heavenly was not altogether misplaced, for the sun, moon, 
and stars are almost perfect examples of uniform motion, 
of orderliness, and as such they are enduring, although 
not absolutely so, as the principle involved is not of the 
highest type. Order and uniformity are categories of 
reality, but not of the highest kind. The heavenly phe- 
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nomena are enduring, but are not so enduring as to de- 
serve the designation of eternal. Statistics are based upon 
this ground. They show the changes which are wrought 
out in the mass by the operation of underlying causes. 
These causes are the grounds of which the statistical in- 
stances are the outward manifestations. Historical move- 
ments are expressive of this same point. There are the 
wills of many individuals, but these are the outworking 
of a basic idea that finds its externalization in this way. 
History may be considered in two ways of which Hegel 
and Carlyle are antipodal types. The former saw the 
face of history in the mass movements of mankind, the 
great slow-moving streams of political and social thought 
embodying ideals of one kind and another, while to Car- 
_lyle the face of history was a reflection of personalities, 
heroes. The one savors of the impersonal, the other of 
the personal type. The first sees men moved by some 
irresistible force of which they are only outbursts appear- 
ing for the time and disappearing after making vocal that 
which they represent. The missionary activity of re- 
ligions, especially of Christianity, rests on the self-propa- 
gating principle that belongs to religion. The exhorta- 
tion to go into all the world is indigenous to religion. 
That it has found more universal realization in Christian- 
ity than elsewhere is to be expected, for a religion such 
as this is would give more complete manifestation to the 
underlying principles of religion than what others would 
do. Zoroastrianism has nearly faded away, for it lacks 
this element although it has some higher principles than 
Buddhism and Confucianism against which it has waged 
a losing contest. 

All manifestation is imperfect, but the higher the prin- 
ciple that is manifest, the greater the possibility and like- 
lihood of the imperfection. This is seen in Christianity 
where the very highest categories of thought are involved, 
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and so the departure from the norm is far more likely | 
here than elsewhere. It also follows that if it be true that / 
departure by the phenomenal from the ground leads ta 
annulment, then a religious movement that does depart 
from its principle is subject to greater danger of disap- 
pearing because the imperfection is more pronounced, 
especially in Christianity for the reason set forth. Thus 
in these is found reason for the historical fact that many 
Christian movements have collapsed. This is the thought 
upon which the warnings to the seven typical churches is 
based. The philosophical principle that is here involved 
is that imperfect exemplification of the fundamental at- 
tributes of the Christian life and teaching would lead to 
disaster, and if a return to a nearer conformity to such 
principles was wrought there would be a continuance of 
phenomenal existence. In fact this continuance would be 
indefinite, that is, permanence was promised if conformity 
was established. The candlestick was to be removed be- 
cause of failure to be as Christian as a Christian church 
should be. 


Free Will 


Ethical quality could not be introduced without involv- 
ing the necessary ground of ethicality. This is of course 
true of any principle. In order to have the moral there 
must be the possibility of an undetermined choice. That 
which is necessitated is neither right nor wrong. It 
simply is, and no ethical connotation can be attached, al- 
though it is true that certain consequences of a desirable 
or undesirable kind can be present, but these do not have 
moral significance when choice of alternatives is denied. 
Whatever is logically necessary to the existence of that 
which is affirmed as existing, may be regarded as also 
existent. The ground is necessary, otherwise that which 
is dependent upon the ground could not be. But it is, and 
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therefore the ground must be. There is that which is 
denominated by the concept moral, and it is moreover of 
a different kind than what is represented by any other 
idea. There is the good just as much as the beautiful or 
the true. It is as unique or distinct in its fundamental 
character as either of the others. To deny this is to deny 
the truth of consciousness and also the testimony of his- 
tory. Consciousness gives immediate awareness of the 
ethical, and a denial of such a consciousness is on a par 
with a denial of pain, of sensations, or other well-defined 
phases of the conscious. The ethical consciousness is in 
substance denied or made of another quality by those who 
are upholders of mechanistic ethics, 

Free will may also be established from the premise of 
moral obligation as an element of the ethical conscious- 
ness. If there is a consciousness of this kind, and such 
seems to be the fact, for the consciousness of the ethical 
gives unmistakably this element, then its logical implica- 
tions are justified. The moral consciousness is one of 
unconditional obligation to do that which is understood 
as the right. This does not raise the question as to how 
this came to be, or as to agreement respecting the nature 
of this right, merely that there is an ethical consciousness 
of this sort, namely, obligation to do the right irrespective 
of attendent circumstances as convenience, advantage, or 
other considerations aside from the nature of the act. The 
implication of this is that obligation without possibility 
of accomplishment is meaningless. An obligation, in or- 
der to be a real obligation, must be capable of being ful- 
filled. If it cannot be so realized its obligation disappears. 
The further implication is that in order to do the right 
there must be the ability to make choice of the right. 
Otherwise the right is a matter of chance and of determi- 
nation which robs it of its true ethical character. Thus 
it follows that there must be a selective choice of possible 
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courses of conduct. This must be through or by a will 
that is free to make these determinations. Hence the will 
must of logical necessity be free. 

A will that has the capacity of moral choice could exer- 
cise itself in such a way as to make a selection of the 
lower alternative of conduct. To deny the possibility 
would be to deny the freedom. It then becomes possible 
to make choice of evil as well as of good. This does not 
necessitate such choice, but merely allows the opportunity. 
The choice then becomes one of fact as to how made. The 
psychological aspect of the question, the motivation of the 
choice, is to be considered. A motive for a good or evil 
choice of alternatives is necessary, otherwise no selection 
is to be made. In the Isaiah account of the evil choice by 
Lucifer and the Genesis narration of Edenic transgres- 
sion a sufficient motive to be determinative is either stated 
or implied. In Genesis, the motive is the sensuous at- 
tractiveness of that which is presented to the agents as 
well as the irksomeness of the restriction that had been 
imposed. In Isaiah the motive is the selfish one of per- 
sonal aggrandizement. The motive in both instances was 
wrong, and the act itself partook of the same character. 

The Bible implies free will on the part of moral agents, 
and reason leads to this same conclusion. Without free- 
dom there is no ethical responsibility involved. Only one 
who can make a selective choice is to be ethically praised 
or blamed. Philosophy and the Bible agree implicitly in 
this respect. “‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” The 
responsibility is placed on the individual and not on some 
hereditary influence which would relieve of personal 
liability. 


Satan 


Satan is characterized as a liar and the originator of 
lies. As such he is the author of all that is false, vain, 
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and wilfully contrary to fact. This is different from that 
which is a mere negation, the absence of being. This last 
needs no explanation, or ground, being the absence of 
ground. That which is wilfully or deliberately false does 
require something upon which it rests. To lie is to de- 
ceive in a premeditated way. This requires the recogni- 
tion of the end involved and a selective choice of means 
as designed to accomplish this end. Thinking of a some- 
what advanced order is then necessary for the inception of 
a lie. Lying is not inherent in life, that is, it is not an 
essential or necessary manifestation of life. Lying has 
no existence in organisms other than man. It may be 
said that there is much lying in nature as evidenced by 
protective markings of animals and simulated actions by 
various forms of animal life. When all this is allowed, 
there still remain necessary features of lying that are not 
present. The evolutionist, it may be remarked inciden- 
tally, has little evidence to support any contention of the 
development of this or any other moral trait from lower 
levels as manifested in animal life. 

That which is stated as being what it is not, and known 
to be different from what it is affirmed as being, is in the 
last analysis irrational, meaning by this that the attempted 
status of being is contrary to fact. That which is not is 
said to be and that which is, is declared not to be. This 
is in conformity to Satan’s original act of asserting equal- 
ity with underived infinitude. His deed-act was of the 
lying kind, and it is consistent with this to regard him as 
the father of all lying. His temptation in the Garden of 
Eden episode is in keeping with his essential nature to lie 
and to disparage the infinite. To contravene the divine 
statement “‘ Thou shall surely die ’’ with this, “ Ye shall 
not surely die,’ and the added declaration, ‘“‘ Ye shall be 
as gods,” sounds quite consistent with the attempt to 
secure parity with the God who created him. Both are 
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assertions of something as being what it is not and can- 
not be, and are deprecative of the Infinite’s prerogative 
and nature. The Genesis account of the temptation of 
man, the Isaiah account of Lucifer’s unethical act, and 
the New Testament ascription of the derivative ground 
of lying to Satan, have a striking philosophical consis- 
tency. It is an illustration of the underlying harmony that 
pervades the entire Bible when metaphysical principles 
are considered, and is moreover evidence of the profund- 
ity of Biblical thought. That some superficial thinkers 
have not seen this and have railed at the mistakes of Moses 
and other things that did not meet their view of what 
these should be, is no indictment when the comprehensive- 
ness and profound character of Bible statement is seen. 
The form in which the truth is presented is often quite 
empirical, but back of the form are the basic principles 
upon which the incidental presentation rests. This fact 
needs to be constantly borne in mind if the deepest mean- 
ing of the material there presented is to be seen. There 
are, however, instances where the thought is couched in 
philosophical terminology. One of these is found in Ro- 
mans: “ For the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and God- 
head.” This is a statement to the effect that the phe- 
nomenal discloses some evidence of the noumenal. Back 
of that which appears is its ground. The outward visible 
world is the manifestation of an inner principle that is 
not of the sensuous kind. Idealism is clearly taught here. 
Nature is a disclosure of the eternal creating principle 
that has brought it into being. This is Hegelianism. The 
Psalmist’s triumphant utterance that “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork ” is another instance of idealistic philosophy. 
In fact, such sayings are scattered all through the Bible, 
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and instances almost without number could be adduced in 
support of this contention. The inner is the real. The 
inner is the true and is to be preferred to the outward 
although the outward should be an expression of the in- 
ner. This is the philosophy of James. Works rest on 
faith, and a faith having no external manifestation is not 
actual faith, is only potential. The underlying principle 
of James’ thought is Aristotelian. The actual exists only 
when a potential principle is manifest in the phenomenal. 
Faith that eventuates in works is the true faith. It does 
not become truly faith until it has its externalization in 
some outward manifestation. “ Pure religion and unde- 
filed before God ”’ is the help rendered to those who suffer 
from the unfortunate circumstances of life, it is said. 
This is based on the thought that an inner spiritual reality 
works out in some corresponding way. No one can feel 
a spiritual kinship with God and so have the divine love 
in his heart, and at the same time hate men. Why declare 
that he loves God whom he has not seen and hates his 
brother man who is seen in daily life? John like James 
caught the idealistic conception of the substantiality of 
the inner principle, but a substance exists not alone, but 
consistently manifests itself in an outer way. True sub- 
stance cannot be such unless its nature is disclosed in some 
way that is in conformity to its own principle. After all 
he is not really a Jew who is merely one outwardly by the 
sign of circumcision, but he is a real Jew who is circum- 
cised in heart, whether of the lineage of Abraham or not. 
A phenomenon that has no ideal ground is of little con- 
sequence and is destined to disappear, while an inner ideal 
is the true principle. This is like Platonism. Paul has 
more of a tendency to Platonism, although not in a pro- 
nounced sense, while James is more strongly inclined to 
Aristotelianism. On the whole, the Bible is more Hegelian 
in its philosophical implications than anything else. This 
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is to be expected as the Hegelian combines into one whole 
the other points of view. Neither is subjective idealism 
lacking in the Scriptural teaching. “For as he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he,” sounds something like Berkeley. 
The thought determines what he is. The being of any- 
thing is in its being known. What we think, we are. The 
real is not the body apparent as this may be, but the 
thought of the heart determines what we are. 


Church 


One of the most important conceptions of the New 
Testament is that of the church. Back of this is one of 
the principles that are inherent in idealistic philosophy. 
The principle may be stated in this way: That whtch is 
brought into an inner relation with something else so that 
its nature is affected by the relation, receives from the 
other in such a way that both are augmented. In other 
words, each receives from the other, and the value of each 
is thereby increased. This is only a theoretical deduction, 
but its particular application and exemplification can be 
seen in innumerable instances. A soldier alone facing the 
enemy must guard himself not only in front, but also on 
either side and rear. If now a soldier be placed on either 
side of him, it is no longer necessary for him to guard 
himself on the sides, for each flank is now protected by 
the others, and the danger from behind has been appre- 
ciably diminished if not eliminated. The extension of 
the arrangement on each side would eventually remove all 
danger from sides and rear. The soldier is now com- 
pelled to consider only the frontal danger, the other dan- 
gers having been removed. He can now give far more 
effective attention to dislodging or overcoming the frontal 
enemy than what he could do before. At the same time 
this particular soldier has contributed to those who have 
helped to protect him. He-has received and given. The 
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received aid has been to his advantage, and the giving has 
not lessened his effectiveness in any way. In other words, 
a teal gain has accrued from the relation. This has not 
come from nothing, for it could not do this, but has re- 
sulted from the synthesis that has been made. An inter- 
esting point might be raised here as to whether the syn- 
thesis is subjective or objective. There are seemingly both 
kinds of syntheses. In this specific case the synthesis is 
subjective; the alignment being brought about by sub- 
jective means. The soldier voluntarily or at the command 
of the officer takes his designated place in the military 
formation. In either case the arrangement is subjectively 
understood and entered upon because seen by the subject 
immediately or representatively. In nature, this synthesis 
is objective; that is, that which is synthesized is not itself 
conscious of this being done. Objective reason is the 
subject of the synthesis that is here made. This is rea- 
son, for reason alone is capable of thinking the whole 
which is a necessary precondition of all synthesis. The 
empiricist with his sensationalism cannot account for this 
which is rationally necessary and verified both by sub- 
jective experience and objective reality. The senses are 
not synthetic for they cannot give the whole, only the 
parts or discursively. Wholeness or totality is not the 
prerogative of sensory experience, for it cannot give this. 
Totality cannot come under one’s sense view, for the very 
nature of this is contrary to what is here required. The 
totality is easily thought and a synthesis by the reason 
easily accomplished. Incidentally it may be said that the 
necessary logical ground of the organism is a strong and 
irrefutable argument for rationalistic idealism. Only this 
makes possible what is discovered here by reflection. 

In an organization, each member receives and gives to 
every other member. This is conditioned in two ways. 
First, by the closeness of the relation that has been ef- 
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fected, and second, by the worth of that which is brought 
into the organization. Ina perfect relation where there 
is a complete union of all the elements or members em- 
braced, each would receive all from all and give all to all. 
For, as in the case of the soldier illustration, there is the 
possibility of giving to more than one. The soldier by 
supporting the one on his right flank is not thereby 
stopped from giving support on the left. In a group of 
four, each one may receive something from the other 
three and thus, because of the relation, he is now what he 
was, so far as this is capable of entering into the relation, 
plus that which he receives from the other three. These 
each in turn receive from him and the others making each 
one in this respect more than before. In this way the 
value of organization is readily seen. It is for this reason 
that a small number of disciplined men are able success- 
fully to resist a much larger number that are unorganized. 
A company of soldiers, trained and accustomed to con- 
certed action, are more than a match for an undisci- 
plined mob. 

The religious application of the principle under con- 
sideration to the New Testament church is plain. It is a 
group of individuals brought into a close spiritual unity 
by the common bond of loyalty to the Head of the church, 
Jesus Christ, and the fellowship that a new life from the 
same source would imply. Men regenerated or spiritually 
activated through and by the same Spirit would have a 
bond of association that draws them close together. Thus 
an assembly of those of like minds and aims would pro- 
mote, by the very association, the spirituality of all. The 
church rests upon this philosophical principle, and the 
experience of the centuries has abundantly confirmed the 
truth of the principle involved. Spiritually minded per- 
sons have almost instinctively come together and have had 
their spirituality confirmed and intensified by the fellow- 
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ship that was occasioned. Even when persecuted, and 
assembly involved risks of a dangerous kind, they have 
not ceased to assemble themselves together. The help 
received more than balanced the depressing effect of the 
danger. 

Another point of much significance is that the church 
is indwelt by the Holy Spirit. The Spirit is present in 
the church and as having such presence comes to have a 
definite relation to each real member of the group. Thus 
does each receive from the Spirit, a divine element in the 
organization. It follows then that each individual re- 
ceives, not only from other finite selves like himself, but 
from an infinite self, and this transcends all the other 
benefits. The church is a unique institution the benefits 
of which outweigh the benefits that can come from any 
other institution of any kind whatsoever, inasmuch as no 
other institution has this transcendent, infinite principle 
involved in it. It is easily seen that in the very nature of 
the case the church would outlast time and no deterior- 
ating or disintegrating forces could cause its cessation. 
“The gates of oblivion shall not prevail against it.” This 
point is mentioned because philosophically sound and has 
apparently been overlooked in most instances where re- 
flective thought takes up the problem of the church. This 
fact of infinitude discloses why the most severe external 
onslaughts cannot overthrow the church. Finite means 
cannot wage victorious conflict with infinite resources and 
power. The only real danger to the church is that it shall 
lose the Spirit that gives it its invincible character. This 
can only come about from the church becoming so re- 
moved in character from the Spirit as to make it alien. 
In this contingency the Spirit would necessarily depart, 
and the church would then be subject to the temporal 
vicissitudes of other organizations and would have the 
same transitory character that these have. 
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Family 

The family is the very earliest of the institutions of the 
Bible, and as such would seem to rest upon some intrinsic 
ground. Many of the modern writers and even so great 
a man as Kant have missed the essential point respecting 
the family. It has been understood largely as a means of 
racial perpetuity. The Biblical statement is that it is not 
good for man to be alone, and therefore an helpmate is 
provided for him. This means more than reproduction. 
The idea is plainly that of mutual advantage and further- 
ance of personality, which is quite different from the 
lower conception of racial continuance. One of the very 
recent books on ethics has this statement as the opening 
remark under the heading “ Family,” “ The family, of 
course, is based on the natural instinct of propagation.” 
The implication is that this is so evident, it needs no 
argument for its acceptance. In fairness it should be 
added that the same writer afterwards quotes approvingly 
from Bosanquet that the family is “a natural union with 
an ideal purpose.’ This last is a higher and more satis- 
factory view than that of a mere sexual basis. The 
family is an institution, and like all institutions has a 
being of its own which is to be distinguished from that 
of its constituent members as is explained elsewhere. In 
the family, completion of personality is attained as it 
cannot be in the one individual. The two individuals, 
man and woman, have each distinct traits. There are 
points in which each excels, and the best can only be ob- 
tained by the union of the two. The family relations are 
also necessary to the realization of the highest and best 
in life. Fatherhood, motherhood, brother-and-sister rela- 
tion, make for some of the finest qualities of which the 
self is capable. No man who is not in some sense, physi- 
cal or spiritual, a father—for there is just as real a spir- 
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itual fatherhood as physical—can lay claim to the whole 
nature of man. No woman who has not mothered some 
one, again in either of the two uses of the term, has ever 
come to the highest realization of womanhood. The child 
that is not reared in a family is not, other things being the 
_ same, equal to the child brought up in the family circle. 
_ That there may be exceptional cases of faulty family life, 

which makes it better to have the child removed from the 
_ family care, in no way invalidates the contention of the 

normal superiority of the family influence. In the varied 
family relations, there are those conditions which alone 
_ make possible some of the finest and most ideal thoughts 
and emotions of which the human self is capable. Per- 

sonality is thereby enhanced, and a richer life is engen- 
dered. The ideal personality finds a completeness in the 
family that it cannot have in the one individual. The 
potentialities of life are here realized as nowhere else. 
Wisely and properly the family is put as the first of all 
institutions. The Bible order and the Biblical statement 
of the meaning of the family relation are amply justified 
by experience and by whatever reflective thought is 
brought to bear upon this question. The family exists 
for other than the physical reproduction of the race. The 
highest rational, ethical, and spiritual elements are brought 
to actualization. The empirical view is entirely inade- 
quate, and only the ideal conception approximates to the 
truth of what the family really means. No other view of 
the family does justice to its meaning. 


Incarnation 

One of the most involved of the problems which the 
Biblical account presents is that relating to the Incarna- 
tion. If Christ be the Son of God and so having a real 
divine nature, how can he also have a true human nature 
as representative, that is, as real man? In his personality 
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two natures are to be united so as to form one being, not 
two having an apparent, but no real union. 

The considerations to be kept in mind are that of the 
necessity for this position that the two elements are thus 
united, and, if so, can there be any statement of it that 
can present this in a reasonable way, or must it simply be 
stated without any attempt to present it in an intelligible 
form? 

If Christ be an incarnation of the preexistent Logos, 
that is, a personality having a human and divine element, 
the a priori considerations to be met are these: (1) There 
must be an origin that is like that of the general human 
derivation. In other words, he must be born and come to 
maturity, not springing fully matured into being as in 
mythological conceptions. This last could not produce a 
real man, a man who is man in every way. As represen- 
tative (Son of man) he must be man to a complete ex- 
tent, having the same individual origin. (2) He must 
have a derivation that is unusual or unique, that demarks 
him from ordinary man. To come to earthly maturity as 
other men would jeopardize his deity, and yet, if he is 
not as other men, it would call in question his humanity. 
Both of these needs must be met. Put in other words, 
the derivation of the God-man must be usual and unusual, 
ordinary and extraordinary, natural and supernatural. 
He must be born as other men and yet must not be so 
born. If now attention is turned to the Biblical narrative, — 
these conditions are exactly met. Jesus was “ born of a 
woman ”’ as all others are, and yet he was conceived in a 
unique way. His conception was unusual in that the 
usual conditions were absent, being unisexual and not bi- 
sexual. Without entering upon a discussion of the bio- 
logical phenomenon of the extrusion of the male pronu- 
cleus from the female cell and its subsequent fertilization 
by a male element, which, if this elimination of one 
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of the original two elements did not, for some reason, 
take place, would render unisexual propagation possible, 
the conception of Jesus is explicitly stated to be super- 
natural. This took place by divine agency, and at the 
same time was through ordinary means—of a woman. 
Had Jesus descended from the clouds even though he had 
the body of man, he could not have been fully man. Men 
are born, and he who would be all that man is, must also 
be born as man is born and grow to maturity. Manhood 
involves as an integral part of itself childhood and de- 
velopment of body and mind, and to be man in the com- 
plete sense this process must be present as well as the 
completed stage. 

Before proceeding further, attention is directed to some 
of the proposed solutions of the problem of the incarna- 
tion. It will be seen that every turn that thought can take 
has been tried although every one falls short in some es- 
sential particular. The failure appears to be occasioned 
by not applying philosophical principles to the situation 
that is under consideration. 


Docetism 


This view of the nature of Christ as manifest in the 
flesh was an easy solution of the problem of his personal- 
ity as possessing divine and human elements. The prob- 
lem was solved by denying the existence of the problem. 
His body was unreal. The word itself means “ to seem ”’ 
or “to appear.” Thus his body appeared to be, but it 
really was not. This position is based on the assumption 
of the intrinsic evil character of matter or body. There 
have been recrudescences of the idea of the essential de- 
ptavity of matter. Docetism is merely this idea applied 
to the question of the nature of Christ’s body. If matter 
is evil, and he is free from evil, then it becomes necessary 
to explain away his body, otherwise he is partly evil, or 
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at least tainted with evil. From the philosophical side, 
this is a religious inheritance from Neo-Platonism. Mat- 
ter was here conceived as imperfect, a depraved reality, 
and the less the body was in evidence, the better. Doce- 
tism is to be characterized as an attempt to solve a 
Christian religious problem by means of pagan thinking. 

When the Docetic point of view is applied to the incar- 
nation it gives the conclusion, that the incarnation was 
not really such. The divine nature of Christ passed, it is 
true, through the body of the virgin, but did not take 
to itself anything of her nature. It is comparable to water 
passing through a channel, or light through a transparent 
medium. They pass through, but neither affect, or are 
affected by, the movement. 

When applied to his earthly career, this teaching would 
mean that he did not have human physical experiences. 
His body could not suffer as it was an unreal or seeming 
body. All experiences that involve the physical side of 
life are to be discounted. The crucifixion was not an 
agony of body, although there could be mental anguish. 
It is evident that Docetism is contrary to expressed Scrip- 
tural statements, as the following: “ Forasmuch then as 
the children are partakers of flesh and blood, he also him- 
self likewise took part of the same’”’ (Heb. 2:14). It is 
not sound philosophy, for life in its completeness would 
include the body as well as its intangible element. Com- 
plete life involves its real outward manifestations as well 
as its inner principle. Christ’s life was a complete life, 
involving all that life means, and any falling short of this 
mental or physical requirement would mitigate against 
the fulness. His earthly life was not simply a theophany. 
To deny the substantial reality of his body, is to make the 
so-called incarnation not such, and the only solution of- 
fered is to deny the fact that it was proposed to explain. 

Docetism would remove the difficulty of uniting the two 
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natures in one person by disclaiming the existence of the 
man nature, at least, as to one phase, if not all of it. 


Apollinarianism 


This has a likeness and difference as compared with 
Docetism. Like the last it denied essential humanity to 
Christ in that he did not have a human mind or soul as 
men have. He did, however, possess a body as others. 
To be more explicit, Apollinarianism assigned to Christ 
a human body and sensory, perceptual nature, the under- 
standing in its lower aspect, but denied to his human 
nature a spiritual part. This last was replaced by the 
divine principle, the Logos. The union of the divine and 
human nature was in fact, then, a union of the divine 
with a curtailed or partial human nature. This would 
minimize the human side of the incarnation, although 
allowing full integrity to the incarnated body. It did not 
like Docetism make the body an unreality, a kind of illu- 
sory affair. 

Apollinarianism went farther and accounted for the 
human lack in that there was, it asserted, an inherent 
tendency for the Logos to be human. True humanity is 
found in the divine. God is himself the truest principle 
of humanity. Christ—the eternal Logos—was the ideal 
or archetypal man. This is conceived after the order of 
the Platonic ideal. 

The criticism of this doctrine is varied. The human 
nature with which the Logos is united is not a full man, 
in fact, much less than a man, really only that part in com- 
mon with the animal although possibly somewhat higher 
in degree if not inkind. There is no reason for this kind 
of an incarnation or union. If Christ was incarnated, it 
would seem reasonable, and the only reasonable thing, 
that he would be incarnated in man not an animal. The 
Apollinarian attempt to mitigate the unreasonableness of 
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his position by affirming that inasmuch as man was made 
in the divine image, so Christ was archetypal man and 
could fill the vacancy in the hypothetical human nature 
here employed, is not convincing. Apollinaris has done 
violence to the nature of man in his first premise and can 
hardly escape the consequences of this mistake. 

In Apollinarianism, Christ is not really man. The at- 
tempted solution sacrifices the integrity of his human 
nature. 

More recent amplifications of Apollinarianism have 
been made. These last differ from the preceding in that 
human origin is denied to all but Christ’s body; his entire 
immaterial nature being of divine origin. 


Arianism 


The distinctive element here is the denial of the divine 
nature of Christ as respects its essential quality. There is 
a supernatural principle in the person of Jesus, but the 
Logos principle is not true deity. It is the first and high- 
est of all created beings, but not actually sharing the 
nature of the Godhead. Absoluteness being denied the 
divine nature of the Incarnate One it then became easy to 
account for the union for no dissimilar elements were 
united, only a higher and lower which last offers no ra- 
tional difficulty. Arianism has sacrificed the integrity of 
the divine nature, and gives to Christ an exalted humanity, 
or perhaps better to say a humanity reinforced by an 
infusion of a superior kind of created personality, but 
still created. This fails to meet the needs of the case, for 
a perfect mediator between God and man must partake of 
the infinite nature. 


Eutychianism 


This view holds that the two natures were mingled or 
that one permeated the other so that their integrity was 
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not preserved, but a third nature was formed out of the 
resulting compound. It would be likely that the divine 
as the stronger would overpower the other, and the union 
would partake more of the characteristics of the divine 
than the human. It would, however, mean that though 
the divine might overcome the man side yet it would be 
affected to some extent by the mixed condition. This is 
rationally and Scripturally unsatisfactory. 


Nestorianism 


The distinctive feature of this view is that denial is 
made of any real union of the divine and human natures. 
What union is admitted is a moral one, and is not cer- 
tainly a true one. The conjoined personality did not pos- 
sess the qualities of the two natures, in fact there were 
more nearly two personalities as well as two natures. The 
incisive failure here is the inability to find a real union, 
and the thought gravitated to a lower plane in which 
Christ was more man than God. His humanity was 
magnified at the expense of his deity. 


Ebionism 


This teaching denied the reality of the divine nature of 
Christ. He was a man who may have been born naturally 
or supernaturally ; different views being held on this point. 
But whether his birth was out of the ordinary or not, he 
was essentially man and possessed a human nature as do 
all men. He was, however, different from other men in 
that a fulness of the divine spirit rested upon him and so 
gave him an unusual and more intimate relation to God 
than others possessed. This fulness of the spirit came to 
him at the time of his baptism. The Ebionites were di- 
vided into two groups, the Nazarenes and the Corinthian 
Ebionites, according to A. H. Strong. The Nazarenes 
declared the supernatural birth of Christ, while the Co- 
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rinthian branch of Ebionites held that the claim of un- 
usual circumstances attending the conception of Christ 
was pagan and so to be severely condemned. There is an 
element of Judaism in Ebionism, and its chief point was 
really to uphold monotheism within the bounds of Chris- 
tianity. Even the Nazarene branch, while allowing the 
supernatural birth, would not admit any hypothesis of 
preexistence. The Corinthians, however, did allow for a 
certain divine element, in a sense, in that the presence of 
a full measure of the Spirit was given to him. There was 
however no direct union of the human and divine natures 
forming a person. Jesus and Christ were distinct. The 
divine element was understood sometimes as preexisting, 
a something above the world-creating powers. This is a 
rather obscure idea, as it is affirmed that this something 
is not an impersonal power, and yet to make it a person 
is to occasion obscurity or confusion, as it must be a seem- 
ingly divine person, and so there is a near return to the 
position first denied, namely, any divine nature in Christ. 

There is also recognized a Gnostic Ebionism which is 
strongly insistent on monotheism. In seeking this end it 
rejected a considerable and even the best part of the Old 
Testament. 

In all its forms, Ebionism conceives of God and man as 
separate, external to each other. God could not become 
man. This was theoretically impossible. The divine son- 
ship of Jesus was given to him after his death. He is 
recognized as a great teacher and prophet, but not as a 
mediator. A creatural mediator is impossible, making 
the gulf wider instead of bridging it. Man is not united 
to God through Christ, although Christ’s teachings have 
high ethical value. His worship is unwarranted. 

The Ebionites were an early sect and represent a Juda- 
izing trend of thought. The word itself means “ poor.” 
None of the leaders are preserved to history. 
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The Ebionite solution of the union of the two natures 
in the one personality is in essence the contravening of 
the integrity of the deity of Christ. His human nature 
is magnified and his divine nature emptied of all signifi- 
- cance. Nothing remained to unite with the human. 


: Personality the Only Solution 


The ground upon which any statement of the incarna- 
_ tion is to rest is that of the nature of personality. The 
essence of the requirement is that the integrity of the 
_ divine and human natures shall be preserved inviolate and 
‘at the same time one personality secured, this being the 
_ divine-human person. It may be remarked first, that the 
two elements, namely, the divine and human, while dif- 
ferent, are not radically so, that is, man has some likeness 
to the infinite source of his creation. The possession of 
an ethical nature and a supersensuous consciousness would 
involve this. It is also explicitly taught in the “ made in 
the image” statement of man’s creation. This does not 
mean that man is infinite or that he possesses deity as 
found in God, but only that the difference is not like that 
of logical contradiction, or positive and negative. Man’s 
unlikeness is more in his sinfulness than in other respects. 
The Infinite is entirely without sin; man is by nature and 
experience sinful. However, it is said regarding Jesus 
that he was without sin so far as experiential sin is con- 
cerned, and his unusual birth would indicate a difference 
in his humanity in this respect. The instrumentality of 
the Holy Spirit and “ the power of the Highest ” as well 
as the declaration that the child of Mary was “ that holy 
thing” would indicate that in some way there was a lack 
of man’s ordinary sinful being. He was indeed the 
Second Adam, having the innocency of the original man 
before his sin. The point is that the difference in the 
divine and human natures of Christ would not have as 
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radical a difference as though the one element was sinful 
and the other not. Removing the sinful part of humanity 
simplified the problem in a decided way. It is thus seen 
that it was logically necessary that Jesus should have been 
without sin if the incarnation is to be understood in its 
full significance. 

The next point is, Can there be two distinct elements in 
one personality? Can the two be so united as to preserve 
their distinctness and still give rise to one person? Per- 
sonality is synthetic and takes the not-self into itself. This 
is characteristic of all personality although not necessarily 
perfectly exemplified in human personality. Reason is a 
synthetic grasping in a unity that which was separate. 
Life has this same quality, being able to bring into a syn- 
thetic unity with itself that which was not a part of itself, 
providing it be not alien in kind. Reason cannot take 
unreason up into itself, for unreason has an absolutely 
alien character that makes this impossible. It can, how- 
ever, take all that is rational up into itself. This is not 
to be understood as meaning that a limited rational being 
could necessarily comprehend all the rational content of 
the universe, but the principle remains nevertheless. In 
the person of Christ, the two natures that are present 
could be synthesized into the one personality, so that this 
could be a God-man personality, divine-human being. The 
fact that his human nature was without sin, thus not 
introducing an alien barrier of a radical kind, makes the 
synthesis possible. This may be from either side of the 
natures involved. The result would be the same, a unique 
personality: one in which two elements have become one 
personality, the two elements being divine and human 
giving an individual who would be divine in all that this 
means, and truly human, very God and very man. 
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HOW PHILOSOPHERS HAVE 
THOUGHT GOD 


Whenever man tries to think in anything like a com- 
prehensive way, he always comes to an unconditioned 
ground of all else. This is in the very nature of thought 
and is done without the thinker always definitely aiming 
to do this. He may in fact disavow such aim, but back 
of some of his conceptions there is finality. Some of his 
ideas will take on an ultimate character. The naturalist 
of today or a Comtian positivist may declare that there is 
no metaphysical principle, but unconsciously perhaps, 
some of his concepts tend to become basic, that is, uncon- 
ditioned by anything else. Thought is explanatory, and 
explanation must have that by which other things are 
explained. To say that explanation be given up and mere 
description be substituted for it, does not avail, for reason, 
still remains reason, and in some form there is still that 
which has ultimate character. It is useless to suppose that 
we can change the nature of reflective thought or that we 
can stop reflection. 


Reflective Thinking and the Infinite 


Put in religious terms, men then have always in their 
more comprehensive thinking some notion of an Infinite, 
that is, of God. The Unconditioned or Absolute of phi- 
losophy is the God of religion. This does not mean that 
the Absolute of the philosopher is thought in religious 
terms, but only that he makes use of the idea of infinitude, 
however far it may be removed from the religious con- 
ception of the object of its worship. The philosophical 
principle of absoluteness is frequently impersonal and 
without ethical determinations, and so, far removed from 
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the idea of a personal moral being as the Creator of the 
world and the providential agent in human affairs. This 
difference may be freely admitted, and yet there remains 
this significant fact, that there is at least a comparison 
between the two, and in some of the qualities with which 
the Ultimate is endowed there is a very distinct likeness 
to the religious view of God. The difference in the ideas 
of the philosopher and religionist is not usually that of 
opposition, but rather that the religionist adds attributes 
which the philosopher has not given to his Absolute. The 
metaphysician does not call to worship, and so his con- 
ception of the ultimate principle of reality is most fre- 
quently of a strictly intellectual kind and so would likely 
be divested of some attributes that the religious follower 
would ascribe to his God. The difference then may be 
said to be one of omission from the standpoint of the 
religionist. There is not the opposition between philoso- 
phy and religion that many have supposed. The two 
subjects are pursued with a different motive and differ in 
content to quite an extent, but the difference is due more 
to the interests involved than to any radical disagreement 
in thought. The exponent of religion need have no fear 
that philosophical speculation when rightly understood 
will lead away from the underlying verities of religion. 
In fact, the opposite is the case. There is no reason why 
philosophy in its deeper phases should not fit in with 
religious ideas, and the one supplement the other. Both 
deal with the Ultimate and both are reasonable. When 
rightly understood there should be no antagonism. 


Infinite as Abiding 


One of the first of the thinkers among the Greeks to 
attempt to frame a conception of that which is the ulti- 
mate ground of all else was Thales. He left the beaten 
track of Greek religion and launched out into the then 
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uncharted sea of speculative thinking. That he did not 
go far without running into the shoals of inadequacy is 
_ not surprising. What we know as God he said was water. 
There is a great difference between the Bible-revealed 
heavenly Father, of loving, righteous personality and 
mere water. Yet this old Milesian thinker read into his 
- conception of the Real some connotations that are signifi- 
cant. The water that to him was the abiding real or 
substance amid all the phenomenal change and diversity 
of experience, was not the perceptual water that flows in 
the stream or falls from the clouds. It was, he said, self- 
active, self-existent, and living, that is, in technical lan- 
guage, hylozoistic, in its nature. It changed into different 
states as solid, or into liquid and vaporous, as well as all 
material things about us. Dimly, this man saw in the 
long ago that that which is the Ultimate must exist of 
itself, find its own states within itself, and at the same 
time be alive. This last because there is life, and life 
cannot be accounted for by that which is less than life. A 
passing remark may not be out of place here. Thales, 
living about six centuries before our present era, was a 
more accurate thinker in some respects than numerous 
naturalistic evolutionists who have, in violation of every 
requirement of rationality, assumed that when there is 
not life it is possible to have it by some fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances, or that a reaction between a 
given and its environment could produce what did not 
previously exist. The implication of this kind of evolu- 
tionary statement is that something comes to be which is 
of more worth than what has occasioned it, which means 
that something has come from nothing. It is evident to 
careful thinkers that life or personality must be derived 
from the same or from that which is at least of the worth 
of that which it gives rise to. This last is the kind of 
reasoning back of such Biblical statements as “ Marvel 
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not that I say unto thee, Ye must be born again” or 
“ Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he can- 
not see the kingdom of God.” The spiritual could not be 
evolved from the non-spiritual, but must be derived from 
the spiritual, that is, the Spirit. This is again the ration- 
ality of expressions such as, “I am come that ye might 
have life,” or ‘I am the life.” 


Infinite as Immutable 


Parmenides is another man who sought to know some- 
thing of the truth respecting the infinite and while he 
groped in the dark, seeing dimly, yet out of this thinking 
there appears a grain of truth, he reasoned that change 
and motion were impossible, and the whole seeming world 
of multiplicity and changeableness is illusory. The Real 
is moreover immutable and eternal, underived and im- 
perishable. While this representative of the old Eleatic 
school comes far short of the Christian conception of a 
loving God whose providence is continually manifest, 
there is even something in the static, homogeneous, im- 
personal idea of this earnest seeker after truth in the old 
days. He reasoned that being cannot become not-being 
and not-being cannot become being. His insight here is 
clear, and his position unassailable. Then it follows that 
the Infinite always has been and always will be; he changes 
not; “‘ Jesus Christ the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever.” Moreover if the soul be something, that is, if the 
self be an entity of some kind, it must always exist, and 
hence must be immortal for weal or woe as the case may 
be. The contention of soul annihilation after death, 
either of the good or bad, finds no confirmation in reason. 


Infinite as Boundless 


Anaximander thought of the ultimate reality as the 
Boundless. While presumably somewhat obscure in his 
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own mind there is a hidden truth that is of considerable 
significance. The Absolute is understood as that without 
bounds, that is, unlimited. The Infinite can have no de- 
terminations except what itself imposes. It is unbounded 
so far as any external limitations are concerned. This is 
another way of saying that there is nothing impossible 
with God. The only thing which he cannot do is that 
which is contrary to his own nature. He cannot lie, as 
lying is incompatible with his moral nature. Anaximander 
may have been seeing darkly as through a glass, but there 
was the shadow at least of a very significant aspect of the 
Infinite. None may curtail his power or set a bound to 
his activities except himself. 


Infinite as Self-Changing 

Heraclitus looked upon the real as Becoming—an ac- 
tivity that is its own. It is orderly change that has its 
own change within itself. The states of the Infinite are 
not derived from without, but from within. God is not 
what he is because of his environment—some other, but 
he is what he is because of himself. “I Am That I Am” 
was the declaration made to Moses. The philosophy of 
men like Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus, and later the 
idealists as Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel has a remarkable 
similarity in the fundamental conceptions to that of the 
burning-bush declaration. Arrived at in different ways 
and couched in different terms yet the underlying thought 
is the same. 


Infinite as One or All 

Xenophanes regarded the real as the One, also the All. 
This is the unity and universality of the infinite. Like 
those before him he saw a phase of the Infinite. It is 
oneness, not plurality, and the Infinite is universal. Any- 
thing less than this would not do justice to the rational 
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requirements of the divine personality. God is one is the 
teaching of religion and he is everywhere, in all parts of 
his dominion. Xenophanes was not able to put the thought 
as well as others after him were able to do, but he had a 
truth here that is quite in accord with the religious ideas 
along this line. Men were struggling to find the deepest 
truth and only comprehended a part of this at a time, but 
when these varied ideas are matched together it is sur- 
prising what a comprehensive view of the Infinite is 
finally presented. Men have labored to touch the hem of 
the garment of deity, the transcendent One. The net 
result needs much to supplement and round it out, but it 
is a notable contribution at any rate. There is no essential 
disagreement here between what reflective thought has 
wrought and what revelation has declared. 


Infinite as Number or Order 


Pythagoras called the Real number. This is a highly 
abstract idea, and on first consideration does not seem to 
have much value. Number, however, is definite, and back 
of the number idea was the thought of the definiteness 
and orderliness of infinitude. God is not an indefinite 
abstraction, but a definite reality, and order pervades the 
universe. What God does he does in an orderly way, and 
all his acts are definite determinations of his own will. 


Infinite as Involving Love and Hate 


Empedocles introduced the principles of love and hate 
as acting upon his four reals, namely, earth, air, fire, and 
water. There is little religious significance in this except 
that one of the attributes of the Infinite as taught by 
Christianity is introduced as one of the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the world. All change or occurrence finds its 
explanation in terms of these principles. It would not 
take any great stretch of thought to transfer these ideas 
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to the ethical sphere and see good and evil as having a 
part in the basic conception of the ultimate realities. 


Infinite as Mind or Reason 


Anaxagoras, needing something to lead out of the 
primal chaos of the universe, very properly introduced the 
only principle that was capable of accomplishing this end, 
namely, mind or reason. Thus the rational conception 
becomes of ultimate worth. It is hardly made explicitly 
the real, but the fact that it acted upon the unordered mass 
of elemental cosmic qualities, and as such was the moving 
or active principle in reaching this result, makes it by 
implication the most real. If so, reason is given a place 
of finality, and the unconditioned ground of all else. If 
this does not make the infinite to be reason, it brings in 
reason as a Closely associated principle in the concept of 
the ultimate reality. 


Infinite as the Good 


Plato’s name is known wherever there is culture. His 
conception of what we have revealed to us as God was 
defective to a large extent. He distinctly taught that the 
final or highest reality was impersonal, an abstract, gen- 
eralized Idea of Ideas without close relation to a derived 
world. No one could feel moved to approach such a 
something. The appeal of the emotionalist would have 
been in vain. It was a cold, reasoned conception of the 
Infinite which only a few of high intellectual attainments 
might understand, and to the great mass entirely unknown 
and unattractive. However, there was something of value 
here. This Idea of Ideas was also the Good, and in fact 
goodness was its essential being. Thus moral quality and 
finality were identified, and some world problems were 
made clearer. It is an error to affirm that the wrong that 
men do lives after them while the good is often interred 
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with their bones, that evil is more persistent than good. 
The good persists longer than the wrong and is the moral 
encouragement that we have. The sin-stained, evil Ro- 
man Empire would pass away, but the gates of oblivion 
would not prevail against the church of Christ. 

Plato had another point of more significance for re- 
ligion than this just referred to, and that was his explana- 
tion of world origin. The Real, or, if you prefer the term, 
God, is goodness in the superlative sense. It is then 
without envy and wishes to share its blessedness, as Plato 
called it, with others. For this reason a cosmos is pro- 
duced which shall partake of the nature of the Infinite, 
that is, that it may have something of the character of the 
good source from which it has come. There were, how- 
ever, defects in the Platonic thinking, for no positive ex- 
planation is found regarding evil. It was merely the lack 
of that which is—a negative which accords ill with the 
obvious aggressive character that evil manifests in ex- 
perience. 


Infinite as Personality 


Aristotle made a notable contribution to the way that 
man thinks, by his unaided mind, of God. The universe 
to him was indicative of reason and end—a teleological 
view. Design involves reason, consciousness, and even 
self-consciousness. Linking this with previously thought 
out positions concerning the self-existent and self-active 
nature of the Absolute, and it became for the first time in 
Greek thought personality. Greek thought after three 
hundred years of travail reached the conclusion, merely 
by its own inherent power, that the ultimate Being was 
personality. It was a great achievement and reflects honor 
upon man’s intellectual accomplishment. Lest, on the 
other hand, we should be carried too far afield by this 
achievement and begin to think that man needs not revela- 
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tion, the limitations of the Aristotelian philosophy should 
not be overlooked. This personality was largely an intel- 
lectual abstraction and has not the fatherly, loving, com- 
passionate attributes of God as Christ spoke of him: “ No 
man has seen God at any time, the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him” ; or 
again, ““ No man hath ascended up to heaven but he that 
came down from heaven.” The genius of ancient reflec- 
tive thought could not have given the world a religion 
worth anything had it so attempted to do. Its significance 
lies in this, that it is in no essential way opposed to revela- 
tion so far as it goes, being in fact largely in conformity 
thereto as respects fundamental points, and becomes 
thereby a refutation of superficial atheistical speculation. 
No adequate thought is given to a real Logos, although 
the word is repeatedly used, who is a mediator between 
God and man. In other words, pre-Christian philosophy 
had neither Christ nor devil, and it remains for revelation 
to disclose these to us. 


Infinite as Everywhere 


Stoicism conceived being as an all-pervading and uni- 
versal reason, of which individuality and particularity are 
manifestations. This carried out to its logical conclusions 
gave some interesting results. The Universal is in every- 
thing, and thus the immanence of the Infinite was an easy 
transition of thought. God is everything. While this 
may be pantheistic to some extent, it gave the important 
truth of the nearness of the Infinite. God is not far off, 
but is here everywhere. Furthermore the Stoics reasoned 
that as all men are consubstantial with the one reality, all 
men are brothers. The theoretical achievement of univer- 
sal brotherhood as a principle of thinking is worth some- 
thing although the dynamic of Christian love alone can 
make this principle of any practical value. Stoicism, 
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achieving as it did the highest level, in some way, of pre- 
christian thinking, was not able to make the impression 
on the world that a religion with an inherent power to 
make actual in life what it taught in principle was able 
to do. 


Infinite as Transcendent 


Neo-Platonism, attempting to conceive of God in a 
transcendent way, removed him so far as to make him 
almost unintelligible. God is the ineffable one transcend- 
ing all attributes and distinctions, and so unknown to us. 
This is an attempt to do justice to the infinity of God, 
but the attempt miscarried to a large extent, as an unthink- 
able and unapproachable Being is a nearly useless concep- 
tion to us. However, it is antidotal to attempts to human- 
ize God and make him as one of us. 


Infinite as Moral Governor 


It would hardly be fair not to mention two other great 
men who have enriched our thought regarding the in- 
finite. Both of these men are Germans, namely, Kant and 
Hegel. Kant thought of God as the Moral Governor of 
the universe. Our sense of right and wrong has this in it, 
that we not only feel an obligation to do the right, but we 
feel also that righteous conduct and unrighteous living 
ought to have their appropriate consequences, well- and 
ill-being respectively. A perfect realization of what ought 
to be realized would require omniscience inasmuch as 
every motive as well as act must be taken into account. 
That which ought to be would be meaningless unless the 
possibility of its realization is found. We are further 
justified in assuming the existence of that which alone 
makes possible that which is shown as being. It is neces- 
sary to give meaning to moral obligations and to moral 
consciousness in general that justice may be a fact. This 
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perfect fairness would necessitate, as indicated previously, 
omniscience and also omnipotence and these give us a 
Moral Governor of the Universe. This is God although 
he may be more of a “ consuming fire ” than one who “ so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten son, that 
we might not perish, but have everlasting life.” 


Infinite as Reason 


Hegel’s idea was the flower of all metaphysical think- 
ing. It was the infinite understood as eternal, self-active, 
rational personality including the good and the beautiful. 
It sounds almost like “In the beginning God” and the 
majestic work of creation unfolds before us in most 
erudite and involved exposition of the categories. It has 
been said of it that it was the most ambitious attempt ever 
made on the part of man, that is, to think the thoughts of 
God over after him. From his pure nothing a pure being— 
the before-the-world state or the primeval chaos of Gene- 
sis, out of which came order, differentiation, life, and 
man as the categories unfolded or are thought by God, 
the great drama of creation rises before us in the majestic 
simplicity of the inspired record of early Genesis or the 
highly technical and deeply involved construction that 
Hegel gave to it. Erroneous presumably he is in some 
respects, certainly in part as to the understanding of so- 
ciety and the state, and for the last error the world in the 
great war has paid twenty millions of lives, yet despite all 
these difficulties there stands the splendid achievement of 
a master mind who sought to know the deep things of 
God. There are infinite depths he did not sound; the love 
and fatherhood of God he did not know, and the blood of 
Christ that cleanseth from all unrighteousness was a 
closed book to him. Nevertheless beside the paltry deliv- 
erance of naturalism it is a monument to the reason of 
man made in the likeness of a rational God. 
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FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION 


The question of authority in religion strikes at two 
profound problems, namely, the nature of religion and 
the nature of the source of authority. In some form 
these questions have consciously or unconsciously pre- 
sented themselves to reflective men of all times, and have 
been implied in the actions of the masses during the 
centuries. This subject is then not an arbitrary one, but 
one wrought in the constitution of man and the very 
being of the universe. In a definite way, this matter 
received the attention of Plato and Aristotle, and some of 
the great minds of medizval times, and reappears in mod- 
ern times in the writings of Spinoza, Locke, Kant, Hegel, 
and many others. The ramifications of the topic are nu- 
merous and again would involve in their complete discus- 
sion some far-reaching views of the world. Is the current 
of events determined purely by antecedents of a mechani- 
cal kind, or are there teleological considerations, that is, 
some end, near or far, towards which events move to their 
realization? The deterministic view that hangs over the 
world today is associated with the naturalism of the first 
mentioned world-view. We live in a naturalistic era so 
far as many of the cultured scientific minds are con- 
cerned, and religion has by no means escaped unscathed 
from the intellectual contest between a mechanistic and 
teleological explanation of the present as related to the 
past and future. Causal evolution has and does exercise 
a decided influence even though its antagonists speak with 
more conviction and assurance than formerly. The ban- 
ners of Bacon and Laplace still remain in the halls of 
learning and under the name of naturalism are one of the 
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outstanding features of contemporary thought. The 
question of mechanism and teleology, while having a dis- 
tinct bearing upon this matter of authority, is primarily a 
metaphysical one and belongs to the subject of general 
metaphysics. 

The nature of the source of authority is nearly as im- 
portant as the two conceptions just mentioned, and at 
least a word in respect to this matter is necessary. If the 
authority be personal, is it to be understood as being 
benevolent and moral in its nature? 

Religion is the establishing of a beneficent relation be- 
tween man and an infinite being. If this definition be 
accepted, it implies ethical quality in the object of worship 
and aids in a decided way in dealing with the problem of 
freedom in connection with authority. If some religions 
do not so regard their object of worship, Christianity does 
to a preeminent degree. The reasoning from this point 
of departure is not difficult. Man has the capacity and 
the desire even for a better life. He is restrained or kept 
from its fulfilment by weaknesses and sinful nature, so 
that he cannot attain to this goal of his own higher self. 
There is needed then some power that will enable him to 
become at least in part what he has the capacity to be. 
The energizing of the soul by a regenerative process ac- 
complishes this. 


Is Authority Reasonable? 


Emerson has made the statement, ‘‘ Whoso would be 
a man must be a non-conformist.” This is a partial truth, 
but like many partial truths if taken as a whole truth it 
becomes erroneous. The contention of Emerson’s is based 
on a mistaken view of the nature of authority. To him 
as to many, it seems as if authority is a mere limitation 
of inherent right. The command “Thou shalt not” is 
understood as an arbitrary exercise of power that takes 
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away from freedom of action. Every law, whether 
statutory, conventional, moral, or natural, becomes a bar- 
rier that hinders activity along some particular line. The 
law of gravity that prevents my ascending unaided to the 
clouds is a limitation of physical action. The categorical 
imperative to succor the less fortunate with whatever 
means one possesses, likewise makes it increasingly im- 
possible to indulge one’s own propensities for material 
pleasure. Or again, the convention that dictates certain 
peculiarities of dress is a restriction upon the inclination 
to dress according to the whim of the individual. This 
revolt against the existing order, whether this order be 
political, social, or religious, has found expression in all 
phases of the world’s history and so may be reckoned as 
inherent in man. More than this it antedates man’s ad- 
vent having an angelic or Satanic phase. Radicalism is a 
manifestation of this same spirit which would overturn 
that which exists as society’s convention as pertaining to 
economic and social conditions. Nietzsche voiced a tem- 
peramental feeling of this same kind. His personality 
was out of harmony with many of the ethical ideals of 
the present age, and conformity to them was to be depre- 
cated. To put oneself in accord with moral or religious 
authority was, to him, indicative of lack of spirit or will, 
and he contemptuously referred to all such conformity as 
“slave morality.” Religion he repudiated, because it has 
in its very nature a superauthority that requires obedience 
on the part of the would-be religionist. These and many 
more instances that might be cited are not mere accidents 
or personal idiosyncrasies, but are outbreaks of a more or 
less prominent element in human nature. 


Deeper View of Authority 
The solution of the problem is to be found in a deeper 
view of the essence of authority. To regard restraint as 
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merely an externally imposed barrier is to mistake its 
true character. Jesus declared, “ My yoke is easy and my 
burden is light.” A yoke is something that comes from 
without and is ordinarily regarded as a restraining thing. 
The yoked oxen may not go where they choose, but must 
conform to the movements and will of another. Can such 
a state be freedom or even a light burden? Whatever is 
obeyed makes us seemingly subservient to that authority. 
Thus the statement, “ Know ye not that to whom ye yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom 
ye obey? whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness” (Romans 6:16). The import of this 
quotation is that yielding to authority takes way from 
one’s freedom. But authority may be reasonable, that is, 
it may be for our advantage and in accord with what 
unprejudiced reason shows is for our good. The com- 
pelled submission of the child to parental authority ap- 
pears at the time a grievous thing. In after years, when 
reason has come to a larger vision of life, the man now 
affirms that the authority that directed his earlier course 
was desirable. Reason now sees the reasonableness of 
the restrictions imposed upon unregulated and unreason- 
able performance. The mountaintop view of the land- 
scape is a truer one than that of the valley. The valley 
vision is constricted and leaves a large part of the land- 
scape out of its range. The view from the mountain is 
freer, taking within its scope mountain, hill, and valley, 
and is truer to fact. Authority may be seen as reasonable 
when its setting is appreciated. 


Where Is Freedom Found in Connection with 
Authority? 
This is found when that which I am constrained to do 
is after all, that which I ought to do. My conscience or 
moral nature obligates me in very definite ways. I may 
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not steal, lie, kill, and so on, for these are wrong and 
contrary to what I know ought to be my conduct. I may 
not do what I know to be the good “for when I would 
do good evil is present with me.” Thus wrote the great- 
est moral psychologist of the ages. The unanimdus ex- 
perience of mankind is but confirmatory of this utterance. 
If then one ought and does not, he is not free. A definite 
_ obligation not done, yet recognized, is not a state of free- 
“dom. <A moral agent is only free when he does of his 
volition that which its very nature assures him should be 
done. If when he does not, or to put it more strongly, 
cannot of himself, perform that which his better self 
necessitates his doing, he becomes free, at least in part, 
when authority, or a power external to the person, com- 
pels the performance of what is ethical. I ought not to 
steal, and if [am kept from stealing only by law, still that 
very law is my freedom. The penitentiary may become 
the only place where the inveterate offender against social 
and moral law can find a free life. 

The verse referred to once before is a significant one 
for the purpose of bringing out the distinction between 
freedom under and by means of law or authority, and at 
the same time the burdensome nature of the servant state. 
The man who follows evil is repeatedly declared to be 
bound, yet he who follows Christ, being governed in his 
acts by the expressed will of his Lord, is furthermore 
affirmed to be free. Why is submission to one authority 
bondage and to another freedom? There is here a seem- 
ing antinomy. Can it be resolved? My better nature tells 
me to do the right. My better nature inclines me to the 
highest good—to heaven. The question as to whether the 
unregenerated man can move heavenward himself is not 
necessarily involved here. It may be that he cannot, but 
though he cannot, or does not even recognize that he ought 
so to do, yet his truer self has a heavenly potentiality. 
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The Freedom of Authority Capable of Over-Statement 


~ This principle of freedom in authority has been over- 
stated and has been made to do duty in support of numer- 
ous forms of ecclesiasticism of an authoritative form. 
Not to respect the historical form of authority and so 
become a non-conformist, is to some a denial of the prin- 
ciple involved. It is only a god or beast, it is said, that 
does not properly submit to all the formulz and practises 
of the established religious ways. There is per se, it is 
claimed, no virtue in non-conformity. This contention may 
be allowed, and still it falls short of its intended goal. To 
decivilize, desocialize, dereligionize oneself for the simple 
purpose of being unlike our fellow men, is not in itself 
commendable or desirable. The non-conformists do not 
follow their course just to make themselves unlike their 
companions, or merely to introduce religious anarchy. To 
them the prevalent forms of religion with its authority 
and formalistic ritual are not the expression of the highest 
religious service of the soul. The formal confession of 
faith, the creed, the rule, is not “the perfect law of 
liberty,” and to follow blindly, unprotestingly is to be in 
bondage. 

In the realm of statutory enactment there may be a 
positive limitation to freedom. Law is devised in theory 
to prevent the moral obliquity of man, and is freedom so 
long as it realizes this end and this alone. Law of this 
kind, however, is the expressed will of imperfect men and 
bears all the marks of imperfection that its source has in 
itself. It may be claimed that these statutes are the ex- 
pression of the social world spirit and hence may be re- 
garded as measurably perfect. From an ideal origin, ideal 
laws will come, it is argued. The idealist when he declared 
for the ideal character of the social, political, and religious 
order is to be understood in a limited way. The ideal is 
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only partially, or better imperfectly, expressed at any time. 
This imperfect expression is being continually annulled 
and a higher or better expression substituted therefor. 
Had the Mosaic code been perfect it would have endured 
unchanged. ‘For there is verily a disannulling of the 
commandment going before for the weakness and un- 
profitableness thereof.” 

To sum, up, perfect authority is not inconsistent with 
perfect freedom, but imperfect authority may be at vari- 
ance with freedom and no jugglery of thought can make 
it otherwise. All human conventions, laws, or other au- 
thoritative expressions are imperfect, and thus perfect 
liberty is not always found thereunder, although even here 
more liberty is realized than what imperfect beings would 
have without law. The only “ perfect law of liberty ” is 
found in strictly divine authority. Here authority and 
freedom meet. Here some seemingly paradoxical posi- 
tions are resolved. 


Does Religion Exclude Freedom? 


Is religion by its very nature such as to exclude free- 
dom? Is it presented in an authoritative way so that all 
initiative on the part of the individual is denied? These 
are significant questions for around them have centered 
some far-reaching movements in the history of man’s 
religious life. Some basic conceptions of the universe are 
involved in this matter. Can the authority of established 
religion, of church, or Bible be accepted and still preserve 
freedom? If religion is by its very nature authoritative 
then can there be any freedom in its practise? Is religion 
presented in an authoritative way? 

May the answer to the last question be advanced first. 
Religion is authoritative in the sense that, looking to a 
supersensuous end, it is dependent on supersensuous and 
revealed knowledge of an authoritative kind. Knowledge 
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that is revealed must be given in such a way that it is not 
to be restated by any one who so desires. This would 
take away its transcendent character and make it merely 
the opinion of an individual. It would make the revela- 
tion to be of “ private interpretation.” Religious truth, 
that is, the body of truth that constitutes the basis of its 
practises, is authoritative in that no individual or group of 
individuals however associated can disannul or add to 
this which has been supersensuously revealed. To admit 
this, would mean that religion is placed on the same 
ground as philosophy and science, whose subject-matter 
is in a constant state of transformation and revision. 
This would make religious beliefs confusing and settled 
procedure would be impossible. It may be retorted that 
this last, namely, frequent change, would be desirable as 
introducing more life and interest in religious matters. 
This, however, fails to appreciate the inner character of 
religion as being inherently stable, and as directed to an 
end that remains unchanged and it could not without 
doing injury to itself fluctuate from one form to another. 


Revelation of the Infinite 


The revelation of the Infinite could not change except 
to give more completeness to the revelation. To maintain 
that what was revealed as to the intrinsic principles of 
religion was afterwards to be abrogated and denied would 
mean an inconsistent Infinite, or one who could not con- 
vey all that he wished to convey when the attempt was 
made. Some practises that have fulfilled their function 
may be subsequently annulled for higher and truer forms 
of outward expression. More comprehensive, but not 
contradictory principles may be added to the body of re- 
vealed truth. This is a logical, not an illogical procedure 
as the supposition of erroneous revelation would be. The 
admission of the authoritative nature of the revelation 
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does not necessitate any admission as to religion having 
authoritative forms when its administration or practise 
is brought in question. There is a distinction that is al- 
ways to be kept in mind between the administration or 
practise of a religion, and its essential principle. No little 
has been said about the need of conformity in religion, 
and there are many who loudly deplore the numerous 
divisions which Christianity has. These advocates of 
outward unity are incessantly proclaiming the desirability 
of all Christian groups uniting in one large, centralized 
body. While not much is said as to the proposed ad- 
ministration, it unquestionably would work out in some 
way so that a dominating authority would be superim- 
posed upon the local religious group. This aim to bring 
about union of denominations is one of the prominent 
attempts that is being made in different countries today 
and bears directly upon the principle of authority. It is 
said that the one who is a non-conformist is out of 
harmony and out of effective participation in carrying for- 
ward the religious aims. Non-conformity has been in- 
veighed against as meaning that such a man has desocial- 
ized himself and become unlike any one else. He does 
not obey the laws, because others do so obey. He does 
not have good manners because many do have, and he 
would be unlike the majority. His church believes cer- 
tain things, he will accordingly not believe. Such a man 
cuts himself off from relations to his fellows so as to 
differ from them. To hold to this view is to fail to appre- 
ciate both the nature of so-called non-conformity and also 
of the inner principle of religion, that is, its true spiritual 
character. Authority is said to be “the power or influ- 
ence, through which one does or believes what he would 
not of his own unaided powers.” * ‘The justification of 


1Sterrett, The Preedom of Authority, p. 6. 
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the position is claimed to be the need of the less learned 
and less good to have something authoritatively set out 
for them by the wiser and better. An appeal is made to 
the analogy of law. Wisdom and station are held to con- 
fer power and authority, and finally all authority is re- 
ferred back to God. 


Misconceptions 


Surely there are misconceptions here. Authority is not 
distinguished from leadership, and human and divine au- 
thority are not distinguished. The wiser and better are 
to lead and in civil matters properly decree laws for the 
restraint of those who are evilly inclined in such a way as 
would jeopardize the peace and well-being of society. 
But law and religion are different, quite different, activi- 
ties and no proper analogy is to be drawn between the 
two when an attempt is made to justify authority in re- 
ligion. Law is in itself authority, rests on the principle 
of authority, whereas religion in its very character rests 
on a voluntary principle. Compulsory worship could not 
be real worship for the very essence is taken out of it. 
Again if it be held that law is for the well-being of those 
whom it rules, and so a religion that has the authoritative 
and so law aspect, is also beneficial, a mistake is made. 
Human law is not always for the well-being of those 
whom it governs, and in fact, in some instances, is posi- 
tively inimical to their best interests. All manner of 
arbitrary and harmful laws have been instituted in the 
history of the world. Pharaoh’s law that decreed the 
death of Hebrew children or the hard tasks of the Hebrew 
slaves are examples of such laws. It is true that the 
majority of laws are beneficial, but not all. Divine law 
is beneficent, but not all human laws have divine sanction, 
and the argument from one to the other does not hold. 
Law has its place and an important one in human activi- 
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ties, but it is not the highest phase of reason. Law is 
designed primarily and has its best expression in the lower 
phases of reason’s development, not its highest. It prop- 
erly persists into the higher, because the higher does not 
succeed altogether in freeing itself from some of its lower 
manifestations. The analogy of law fails and offers no 
comfort to the advocate of religious law. 

To return to some of the other allegations. Leadership 
on the part of the better and more informed is eminently 
desirable, but a notable difference is found in leading and 
commanding. The first goes on ahead, the second drives. 
The one inspires and calls to others to emulate by the 
reasonableness and high nature of that which is exempli- 
fied by the leader. The one who is led sees the better 
before him and seeks its realization in himself. The one 
who is driven by an external compulsion moves, but this 
does not touch his true self. Law, it is further declared, 
enables the individual to reach a level that he could not 
by himself. This is partly true and partly false. The 
imperfect individual, and the more the imperfection the 
greater the need of law, is aided by law while his imper- 
fection remains and to the extent that it remains. Law, 
however, is for him only a means to an end, and one that 
will pass away in its application as the end is progressively 
realized. A perfect moral agent needs no law, whatever. 
Authority outside of himself would be superficial, incon- 
gruous. The mediate and transitory nature of law ex- 
plains many of the forms that religion, revealed and 
natural, have taken. The lower the form, the less of the 
spiritual, the more need of an authoritative dispensation. 
Even here a further refinement is to be made. Law may 
be humanely mediated even though pertaining to religion, 
or it may be given by direct divine authority. An illus- 
tration of this is found in the dispensation that ensued 
upon the cessation of the Flood and the new era of man 
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upon the earth. Human laws were instituted, and crime 
was to be punished by man. The laws, while having 
divine approbation, were man-made and man-enforced 
laws. Sinai records an advance. Laws are directly given 
by divine authority, and while having a human enforce- 
ment side, were sometimes enforced by immediate divine 
interposition. There was a distinct difference in the two 
dispensations. The first or human-law era followed that 
of conscience which had failed because of the depravity 
of human nature. Man had become so corrupt that his 
vengeance and passions consumed him, and inasmuch as 
inner incentive to good living had signally failed, some- 
thing else was necessary. 


Law Helps 


Law then helps for a time when conditions are such 
that no other means is available. It aids men to reach a 
better state of morals, than what they would without this 
help. The error is in supposing that what is a means to 
an end is the end. It is contended that the law which is 
first objective becomes subjective, that is, the law of one’s 
own nature. The following extract brings out this point :* 

But it becomes to one a law of his own nature through custom and 
conformity—the law of educated nature—his nature converted into sub- 
stantial manhood through conformity to the authorities which surround 
him from the cradle to the grave. This authority is the right of the 
species over its individuals; and conformity is a duty of the indi- 
vidual to his set. It is this conformity that makes him a gemeric man. 


But does acting in conformity to custom or law make it a 
part of one’s own nature? If the law or custom is right, 
ennobling, it would be desirable if it would so become. If 
it did enter into the being of the agent, it would seem as 
if laws would become unnecessary, and their abolition 
would come about either directly as their need was seen 


1J. Macbride Sterrett, The Freedom of Authority, p. 6. 
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to be gone, or they would practically be abolished by non- 
enforcement and consequent forgetfulness. Laws, how- 
ever, are not passing away, but are constantly becoming 
more numerous and the demand for their enforcement 
increases. Laws appear to have failed in producing the 
type of life that can do without them. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the law which is objective to the indi- 
vidual could by its own power enter into and raise the 
individual to a higher plane so far as his inner and truer 
self is concerned? So to suppose would be to give to the 
external a power of transformation that it does not pos- 
sess. It has no way of entering into the being or inner 
life of the individual except as he shall deliberately make 
it a part of himself by self-appropriation. When this is 
done the externality has been overcome, but this was ac- 
complished not by the law and authority but by a self-act 
and as such the authoritative or legal aspect is annulled. 
The law cannot make perfect, and while serving an end 
must eventually be superseded that manhood may be 
reached. It is not law or authority that confers manhood, 
as the above extract goes on to say, but spiritual manhood 
must transcend it, otherwise it would not be manhood. 
The relation may be shown by that of childhood and man- 
hood. Whoever would be a man must first have been a 
child, but he who would be a man must put away childish 
things. An authoritative legalistic type of religion is 
needful when no better can be understood, but as best it 
lacks permanence and will and should be superseded by 
an inner spiritual type. This is real freedom, not that of 
authority. ‘‘ What the law cannot do in that it is weak 
through the flesh,” that is, its externality, is done by the 
spirit. The history of authoritative forms of religion is 
sufficient to show that some essential defect is inherent in 
them. None of these have produced in themselves the 
highest type of religious life. The Jewish law religion 
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crucified the Son of God, for it could not rise to the 
spiritual plane that he advocated. Numerous reforma- 
tions have been necessary to rescue Christianity from be- 
coming formal and legal and so losing its very essence. 
The non-conformist to authoritative types of religion has 
been the savior of religion. Without such changes it must 
have ceased to exist. Wherever such transformations 
have been wanting, religion has ceased to have a vital 
effect upon life, and is cast aside. The situation in some 
countries today is illustrative of this same fact. The 
moment that religion descends from a spiritually free 
plane to one of authority with its external formality, its 
influence wanes and is only able to maintain itself for a 
time by its accumulated momentum and an appeal to force 
by allying itself with non-religious social and state forces. 
The long history of the evils of this practise are its suffi- 
cient refutation from the standpoint of desirable or true 
religion. 


Authority and Education 


If the claim is made that authority is educative and so 
to be desired, and the argument is advanced that educa- 
tion is normally authoritative, the answer is forthcoming. 
Education and religion are not the same, in fact are quite 
divergent. Religion is grounded upon and is an exercise 
of the function of the supersensuous, while education does 
not, in at least many of its phases, involve this. Educa- 
tion embraces no relation to the Infinite and no act of 
worship, while religion has both these elements. In view 
of these facts it would seem as if no fair inference can 
be drawn, that what is educationally advantageous is also 
religiously so. 

Has the species a right over the individual. Yes, and 
no, depending on the relation that is involved. The broad 
assertion to this effect is to be scrutinized somewhat care- 
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fully. The individual is to subordinate his wishes to that 
of the group in some respects, otherwise no organized 
group could exist, and cooperation is necessary for the 
realization of some of the higher goods of life. The ad- 
mittance of this does not, however, necessitate the admis- 
sion that the group owns or possesses the individual 
completely. 

This would take all personal worth away from him, and 
he would become a mere number or unit without substan- 
tial being of his own. If it be agreed that education is 
the bringing of such influences to bear by one person 
upon another person that the end of self-realization is 
attained, it does not follow that it is merely an authorita- 
tive process and that it may be reasoned from this to 
religion. Education is the shaping of the individual to 
his civilized environment, so that rational views and ways 
of acting are substituted for individuals’ whims. This 
does not make it an authoritative conformity and nothing 
else. Were it this, it would be like unreflective customs 
that are imposed upon the individual member of society. 
By education there is a larger appreciation of the whole 
and the relation of the person to this whole. Through 
this insight he governs himself more rationally and sub- 
stitutes this more universal and truer view for the short- 
sighted outlook of his uneducated previous state. The 
rationally conceived does not have an authoritative aspect 
to it, that is, if by authority anything of an external kind 
is meant. 

A further distinction is to be made between education 
and religion. The former does not include the spiritual 
and is to be distinguished from it. Education may help 
toward the ethical, but is not it unless violence is done to 
the idea of the ethical, making it something that it is really 
not. Education may bring me into larger relations, and 
a closer social organization, but this is not religion, neither 
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is it all that freedom involves. Some have unduly magni- 

fied the value and significance of order, or the bringing 
of individuals into some kind of smooth-running machine 
where each does his part and no one else’s part. The 
distinction is to be carefully made here between such an 
arrangement where the relations are instituted by author- 
ity, and where they are entered into by a free act of an 
ethical rational agent. The one is external, mechanical, 
and contravenes the true spirit of religion. The other is 
inner and positive, embodying the real spirit of religion. 
An institution is not a large man; it may be more or less 
than a man, but not a man. The state is not man writ 
large, as Plato would have us believe. The state is not a 
personality functioning as such and possessing its attri- 
butes. It is more than an empirical expedient merely for 
the purpose of realizing certain desirable ends. The state 
is real, but this does not make it personal. Personality 
possesses attributes not found in any institution, although 
as elsewhere stated these various institutions are very 
valuable and add much to the worth of life. 


The Nature of Religion 


In dealing with the question of authority and religion 
it is to be remembered that religion is different from the 
social relations. This distinction has frequently been lost 
sight of and has confused the conclusions that have been 
drawn. In religion the level of the spiritual is attained, 
and this is also ideality and universality. The individual 
transcends his immediate or empirical particularity and 
enters the sphere of ideal conscious reason. In this, the 
previous consciousness of estrangement, when the ideal 
and perfect are presented to the reflective consciousness, 
is overcome and a feeling of oneness with the highest and 
perfect being is now reached. This has especially an 
ethical side, and there is a feeling that the ethical disparity 
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of the empirical individual has been resolved in the con- 
sciousness of ideal union, that is, union with the highest 
good universally construed. In so doing the individual 
comes to the state of freedom, spiritual freedom. It 
passes out of the mechanically or even logically deter- 
mined sphere and enters the free state of the spirit. This 
does not make the spiritual unreasonable or irrationable, 
but its ground is in-itself. There is no other as over 
against and in opposition to itself. It can do what it 
desires to do, and it only desires the best or the ideal. 
‘While Paul might find within himself the opposition be- 
tween the carnal and the spiritual, this was because the 
spiritual was only partially realized and had not com- 
pletely transcended the empirical self. Were this to be 
done, spiritual freedom would become complete. 

Let it be remembered too that this is a universalizing 
process whereby the particularity of the empirical indi- 
vidual is transcended, and in so doing he becomes more 
and more like the universal ideal. In evangelical Chris- 
 tianity, this is understood as a regenerative affair, a new 
birth. He identifies himself with Christ, not in a panthe- 
istic sense, but by a spiritual union Christ dwells in him. 
It is a mistake to suppose that this ideal or spiritual self 
is also the social self, and that the state involved can only 
be attained through the submission to an authoritative 
group as an ecclesiastical organization. Religious organi- 
zations may be helpful and necessary because of the im- 
perfect individuals involved—and we are all imperfect— 
but to make these authoritative and so arbitrary is to 
gainsay the very principle that is inherent in the religious 
procedure, that is, spirituality with its freedom. To 
achieve anything like its highest realization, the individual 
must act without external compulsion, following his own 
individual conscience. He properly voluntarily associates 
himself with others like himself and this furthers his own 
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spirituality, but this should be the free act of a spiritually 
minded individual who has reached something of a state 
of fellowship with the absolute universal. His socializa- 
tion of himself is predicated upon his spirituality, not 
that his spirituality is predicated upon his group relation 
primarily, although this last, as stated, has its desirable 
and helpful aspects. Authority in religion should be 
voluntarily submitted to so far as it is applicable to all, 
but is at the most a transient mode due to the imperfec- 
tion of those involved. Anything else is subversive of 
the true religious spirit. Spiritual persons should freely 
associate themselves and in so doing have advanced their 
own welfare, but this association does not mean that they 
have surrendered their private judgment and submit to 
the will of the group only so far and so long as this will 
represents the divine will. The spiritual member of the 
group is still free, and authoritative beliefs and practises 
have no place except as these are of divine derivation and 
import. Religion is essentially spiritual, and the spiritual 
is essentially free. It follows from this that anything 
that jeopardizes these fundamental principles is detri- 
mental to the highest embodiment of religion. Authori- 
tative types of religion can find their justification only in 
the immaturity of the situation encountered. At the best, 
they should be transitory and should give place to a freer 
and more spiritual type. It is an error to suppose that all 
good is mediated through the group and the individual 
must lose himself in the more universal in order to be 
truly an individual or to realize his own self-being. There 
is, as has already been pointed out, a sense in which this 
is true in part, but when application is made of this idea 
to the religious life, difficulty is encountered, and it tends 
to defeat the innermost spirit and principle of religion. 
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